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REMEMBER—IT’S Jf, THAT'S BROKEN THE RECORDS! 


TOM CHERRY SMASHES ALL RECORDS IN 


THE “LITTLE 500” cat Sun Valley on May 27th 
using the same set of JE Pistons that he used in 
breaking the world’s record at Winchester last 
ear. Since then, with the same set of JE Pistons, 
e has broken track records at Cincinnati, Anderson, 
Mt. Lawn, and Dayton. His engine turns 5500 RPM 
with over 14-1 compression. Tom says “The pistons, 
lands, and ring grooves are still in good shape.” 


Accept no substitute 


We are not connected or in any way 
associated with Jahns Quality Piston 
Co. or Bill Jahns Jr. 


The JE* inside the skirt is your guar- 
antee of the finest in workmanship 
and material. We stand behind this 
100%. 


See your dealer, or write for free catalog 


ra Ha 
J HP OPENGINEERING CORPORATION 
SPECIAL besicn Oi Vy INA ; stom ade QP a a 2 


ely Yi yy ” 
wt SSM & Vf *T he trade mark JE is copyrighted property of the JE Engineering Corporation, owned and 
#3 j , operated by Bruce Marston, President. 


825 S. Date Ave., Alhambra, California 

















Srutains Premier Competition Gar 


% J-2-COMPETITION 2-SEATER 
Another Allard Winner 


, ‘MOTOR CO. LTD. 24/28 CLAPHAM HIGH STREET, LONDON S.W. 4—ALMOTCO LONDON 








FORD & CHEV OWNERS BOTH WILL BE AHEAD 
IF THEY READ CALIFORNIA BILL'S... 


FORDHOTRODMANUAL am, CHEVY SPEED MANUAL 


128 colorfully bound pages, chock full of Complete data on modifying the 1937 thru 
construction drawings, photos and valuable, . 4 1949 Chevrolet engines. Full info on cams, 
easy to read technical data. Complete info 7 : carburetion, superchargers, speed tuning, 
on how to build A—V8's, install hydraulic ' . etc. Answers all your questions on how to 


gy By hr Agua y — build fast Chevrolet engines for road cars, 
engines, for speed and power. Price $2.00. roadsters and boats. Price $2.00. 


Send check, cash or money order today! Your order will be sent same day we receive it. California orders add 3% sales tax. 
A 4611 YORK BLVD., DEPT. T-8 
LIFORNIA BILL vcs anecus 41, caur. 
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YO U R CAR can have the Distinction 
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for the first time for 


all 1949 and ‘50 


Mercurys 


... all 1949 and ‘50 


Chevrolets 


(Except Fleetline Models) 


... as well as the 
1949 and ‘50 


Fords 





THE NEW CUSTOM CONTINENTAL KIT IS COMPLETE, READY TO IN- 
STALL. IT BECOMES AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE BODY... GIVING 
ADDED STRENGTH AND BEAUTY. SUPPORTED AND HINGED ON 
THE BUMPER, THERE IS NO STRAIN ON THE REAR DECK, NO IN- 
TERFERENCE WITH EASY ACCESS TO LUGGAGE COMPARTMENT. 
The Continental Kit gives your car: 

ENHANCED BEAUTY 

GREATER REAR DECK AND FENDER PROTECTION 

SMOOTHER, BETTER RIDING 

ONE-FOURTH MORE LUGGAGE SPACE 


This is the original and best Continental Kit, with the highest quality 
components . . . don’t settle for imitations! 


Kit Price: Ford 119.00; Mercury. 129.00; Chevrolet. on request 


$25.00 DEPOSIT REQUIRED WITH ORDER 


Speed and Custom Enthusiasts . . . send for our encyclopedia catalog 
of equipment and parts . . . the finest in the busi 25¢ 


$O0-CAL SPEED SHOP 


1104 South Victory Bivd. Burbank, California © CHarleston 0-4484 
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Letters... 





Letters published in this department are the 
opinions a the writers and are not to be construed 
as those of the editors. Address correspondence to: 
Letters From Our Readers, MOTOR TREND; 1015 So. 
La Cienega Boulevard, Los Angeles 35, California. 


Not Sour Grapes 


Gentlemen: 


If ever | did a double-take it was with your 
June issue. First off your magazine is really 
tops, it’s what many automobile lovers want 
—but—this is U.S.A.—not dear old England— 
nor the beloved continent. What | mean to 
say is at least 40 per cent of your mag is 
about foreign cars—foreign car events, etc. 

What is wrong with owning a Ford, Buick 
or Chevy? What we need is something like the 
Mexican Road Race, right in dear old U.S.A. 
How about events for stock American cars, 
open to all makes from 1937 on up? How 
about some sport events for American cars on 
American roads? How about a Los Angeles 
to New York road race? (Count me in.) 

Another thing: Fords are not the only cars 
that can be customized. There are some 20 
other American makes. 

This letter may sound like sour grapes, but 
believe me it’s not. If | could have my choice 
of any make car in the world I’d take an Olds 
88 with standard gear shift rather than the 
best Meatball “8,” 4% liters with inverted 
pistons and 1:1 steering plus rock hard springs 
and a body by Kihctvousehesrop. 

Here’s to an automotive mag about Amer- 
ican cars and American sport events on Amer- 
ican roads. 

Manuel W. Even 
Los Angeles, California 


Restyled Custom Car 


Gentlemen: 


In your December 1949 issue on page 14, 
you showed a picture of a 1940 Cadillac 
model 62, V-8, with Club Coupe body by 
Bohman and Swartz on 129-inch wheelbase. 
Last fall | purchased this car from Mr. Herb 
Day, Brentwood, California, .and brought it 
back to Wichita. 





| installed a new Cadillac engine with 
standard synchro-mesh transmission. | com- 
pletely redesigned the front fenders; put on a 
Jaguar type grille; used Lincoln headlights and 
filled in the space between the hood and 
fenders; redesigned the front top of the hood 
to conform with the same curve as the fenders; 
put on the back half of the back fenders, new, 
in order to extend the length of the car (used 
Buick fenders for this); put on new bumpers 
with gravel shields, both front and rear; re- 
duced the wheel size to fifteen inches; crimped 
and extended the front fenders at the back 
end; filled out the lower part of the trunk to 
blend in with the rear gravel shields; and re- 
painted the car in Tutone Fire Engine Red 
and Gray in order to give it extended length. 
John Butts 
Wichita, Kansas 


(Continued on page six) 
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Speed vs. Sport 
by the Editon 


HAT’S all this fuss about what is 

and what isn’t a sports car, and why 
should it be the major stumbling block to 
unity between the two major groups of 
automotive speed- and sport-minded indi- 
viduals? 

Isn’t it about time that both of these 
groups begin to realize that their goal is the 
same? And that the only difference is in 
their method of attainment? Instead of allow- 
ing the breach to widen as it has over the past 
years, both groups should work towards clos- 
ing this gap. 

Such a minor thing as what constitutes 
a sports car should not interfere with the 
overall objective of either group. Among 
ten sports car enthusiasts you can get ten 
different definitions of a sports car. And yet 
there is constant bickering ahout a hot rod 
not being a sports car and that as such it 
doesn’t have any roadable features. 

Let’s analyze this a little closer: What 
goes into the make-up of a sports car? Is 
it a car of foreign manufacture, made for 
use either on the highway or in sporting 
events; is it just a foreign car; is it a car 
made from scratch to comply with generally 
accepted rules for sports cars; or is it any 
car, including a hot rod, that is used in a 
sporting manner? 

Who is to say that a hot rod that complies 
with all technical regulations (except for the 
fact that it doesn’t have fenders) should be 
excluded from an automotive event on the 
grounds that it does not have fenders (while 
actually being disqualified because of the 
fact that it is a hot rod)? We're not neces- 
sarily condoning all] hot rods. just as we don’t 
accept all “sports cars” at their face value, 
but disqualification from sporting events be- 
cause of a name is nothing more than “racial 
prejudice.” 

We have our own opinion of what a sports 
car should be, just as everyone else has. We 
took this stand when we published the article 
titled “A Sports Car Defined” in the Feb- 
ruary, 1950 issue of Motor Trenp. A good 
hot rod could easily come under the defini- 
tion of a sports car by including fenders, for 
the criterion of a good sports car is not 
“what it does” but “how it does it.” 

It is inconceivable that either the sports 
car group or the hot*rod group would accept 
the other side into their fraternity with open 
arms. However, it is our opinion that the 
time is ripe for consolidation of effort and 
ideas so that both groups can attain their 
overall objective, which, after all, is the 
acceptance of their sport by the general 
public. 
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Hotorana 


SPORTS CAR DISPLAY 
SLATED FOR L.A. 


ITH sports cars, foreign cars and cus- 

tom cars comprising a major portion 

of the display features, the first annual 

“MOTORAMA” will be held in the Shrine 

Convention Hall in Los Angeles. Nov. 16 
to 19, inclusive. 

Designed as a sparkling showcase for the 

finest equipment in the motorized world, 
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“MOTORAMA” will offer the top pieces 
of equipment in the racing and sports divi- 
sion of motordom as well as record holding 
boats of various types, motorcycles and rac- 
ing planes. , 

With more than 55,000 square feet of 
floor space available, the exposition will be 
staged under colorful and attractive con- 
ditions. 

The central theme of the show is a 
delineation of the contributions made to 
present day motorized equipment by racing 
and sport participation throughout the first 
half of the century. The evolution of me- 
chanical improvements and design will be 
clearly and dramatically traced. 

Backed by a comprehensive advertising 
campaign in Motor TREND and its sister 
publications. Hot Rop Macazine and Cyc e, 


“MOTORAMA” is being planned as the 
biggest show of its kind ever held in the 
United States. 

A complete program of events, featuring 
many of the top personalities in the sports, 
racing and entertainment world, is being 
arranged. 

Several of the Indianapolis cars, together 
with their drivers, the winners of the various 
events in the Bonneville National, road race 
champions and similar equipment will be 
on display as well as several new 1951 model 
stock cars. 

Mark the dates in your calendar. For in- 
formation regarding either commercial ex- 
hibits or show car display space, please 
write MOTORAMA, INC., 1015 South La 
Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. or call 
CRestview 4-6149. 
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CAM OF DISTINCTION 











T.D.c. 
| 
1.0.19 | £.C.14 


This is the %4 Ford V-8 cam which gave 
the Bell Auto Parts Allard J-2 the fast- 
est sports car time and the open cham- 
pionship at Santa Ana—June 25, 1950 








CAMS GROUND FOR ANY MAKE—ANY MODEL 


HARMAN € COLLINS 


1'NCORPORATE D 


5552 ALHAMBRA AVENUE * LOS ANGELES 32, CALIF. . Phone CApitol 4610 








MEANS TOPS 


Genuine CARSON Tops Are Built 
Only by HOUSER 


Seat Covers 
Upholstery 


Free Estimates 


CARSON TOP SHOP 


4910 SOUTH VERMONT AVENUE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF., THORNWALL 2308 
GLENN HOUSER, Prop. Open Saturday ‘til one o'clock 
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Letters from Our Readers 


(Continued from page four) 
Too Exacting? 


Gentlemen: 


As an owner of a 1950 Olds “88” | was 
very much interested in the MOTOR TREND 
road test of that car in the July issue. How- 
ever, | think you slipped up on a couple of 
items worth mentioning. 

First of all, the car you tested was equipped 
with a sun visor which, according to Univer- 
sity of Wichita wind-tunnel tests, decreases 
the top speed by 9 mph. Nine mph plus 92 
equals 101, which is the record set by an 
Olds “88” at Daytona Beach, using 3.64 axle 
instead of 3.42 axle, which was on the car 
you tested. Even the Olds engineers admit the 
heavy 98 sedan will attain 95 mph, using a 
lower rear end. 

Therefore, | ask you, is it fair to say that 
a car will do only 92 just because you were 
unable to find a stretch long enough to allow 
the car to obtain full speed in high gear? 

Another thing | dislike about your tests is 
this: Your figures on acceleration and top 
speed are too exacting. Many people after 
reading your reports might try to get the 
same time by stop watch that you did, and if 
they didn’t succeed they would think some- 
thing was wrong. For instance, you say 0—60 
on the Olds took 12.22 to 12.44 secs. Instead 
why not say—0O to 60 was between 12 and 
12.5 secs, so as to take into account various 
conditions such as wind, gear ratio, and con- 
dition of engine. 

In conclusion, | should like to say that | 
think you overlooked a big point when you 
forgot to mention that the Olds 88 is available 
at $158.50 less with a wonderful Cadillac 
synchro-mesh transmission and may be ob- 
tained with any one of seven rear axle ratios 
ranging from 3.22 to 1 down to 4.55 to 1. 

Finally, | would like to say that although 
you have missed the boat slightly on a few 
minor points, your road tests are by far the 
best written and most competent ones | have 
read in any magazine, either foreign or 
American. 

Robert F. Croll 
Glencoe, IIlinois 


Foreign vs. American, Again 


Gentlemen: 


Whenever the talk turns to a discussion of 
the value of the imported cars compared to the 
domestic machines, one always hears of the 
smaller sizes, the shorter wheelbases, etc., but it 
is rare indeed to hear of the small features, 
which, to this American, put the British cars 
out ahead of ours. The features probably cost 
less than the obnoxious chrome trim and 
useless fender skirts which are found on our 
cars in their place. Allow me to list the features 
found on an Austin A40, some of which are on 
expensive American cars, and some which are 
not found on any of our cars: (1) A sliding roof 
panel, which gives one all the advantages 
of a convertible with none of the disadvantages; 
(2) Semaphore turning signals, which leave no 
doubt as to your intention to turn, or to change 
lane; (3) Pockets in the doors and under the 
seats for storage; (4) A shelf under the dash 
to hold cigarettes, pipes, tobacco, and the 
overflow from the glove compartment; (5) An 
arm rest in the back seat; (6) Leather upholstery; 
(7) Efficient placement of ash tray, where the 
driver can reach it without effort; and (8) a 
jacking system which is easy and almost fool- 
proof. 

Louis Blecher 
Sioux City, lowa 


—This could be argued night and day, with no 
agreement being reached.—Editor 
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NOTE: In the following article, Mr. Bentley 
presents a persuasive and cogent argument. 
There are those who will disagree with cer- 
tain of his assertions. Motor TREND will wel- 
come any communications setting forth the 
other side of the controversy —Editor 


ECENTLY I had the privilege of being 

interviewed on NBC by radio sports 
commentator Bill Stern. The subject: Sports 
Cars in the United States. Bill Stern and | 
faced each other across a table with a 
two-sided mike between us and I| had to 
answer a battery of questions, some of them 
agreed upon, others spontaneous. 

Inevitably, Stern came to this one: “You 
guys who drive around in these sports cars, 
what do you see in them that our stock 
sedans haven’t got?” I wanted to answer: 
“If you have a couple of hours, Ill try to 
explain,” but that might not have gone over 
too well. So instead, I said the most polite 
thing I could think of. “Well, Bill, the 
Detroit product doesn’t leave you with any- 
thing to do but sit and hold the steering 
wheel.” 

That one nearly got my nickel back. My 
inquisitor was so surprised that for a couple 
of seconds I saw him blink at me from one 
side of the mike. But he quickly recovered. 
“Oh come, now. You can’t mean that serious- 
ly. Why, one of the joys of driving is to sit 
behind an automatic shift that does the work 
for you...” 

Probably 899 of every 900 listeners must 
have thought me crazy, because that’s how 
small a minority sports car enthusiasts are 
today in the U.S. But make no mistake about 
it, that minority is growing faster than a 
prairie fire. Already, there’s a strong re- 
surgence of public interest in cars whose 
performance characteristics are enjoyable. 
with individual attributes, and susceptible 
to comparison and improvement. In other 
words, towards engineered cars that are fun 
to drive. 

Let’s examine this popular notion about 
automatic shifts. Engineers agree that a gear- 
box is a crude form of transmission rendered 
necessary by the nature and limitations of 
the piston engine, if maximum performance 
is to be obtained from it. Until the advent 
of hydraulic torque converters, the cluster 
of gear wheels was the only known method 
of converting engine power into speed and 
vice versa. So, the “back room boys” went 
to work and made gear shifting easier and 
easier for the driver, until in the end a 
vacuum robot took over the job entirely. 
Predicated on the idea that an automobile 
is merely a means of transportation, this could 
be called a major technical improvement. 
But from the human factor standpoint it was 
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“WHY, ONE OF THE JOYS OF DRIVING IS TO 
SIT BEHIND AN AUTOMATIC SHIFT 
THAT DOES THE WORK FOR YOU...” 










a backward step that entirely discounted the 
ability of the driver. 

Today, golf is still a sport, but tomorrow, 
for commercial reasons, it might be decreed 
that golf is a bore and that the only valid 
reason for playing golf is to cover the eight- 
een ‘holes as quickly as possible and with a 
minimum of effort. At this point, someone 
might devise a Number Two Iron that would 
not only correct the player’s stance, but also 
swing itself automatically by means of bob- 
weights, springs and hydraulic gadgets, just 
the way some rowing machines do the job 
for you. No doubt such a club could be 
called an engineering triumph, but that 
would be the end of golf as a sport. 

In support of this view, it’s worth noting 
that in the sport of road racing where the 
driver’s skill is a dominant factor, automatic 
shifts have no place. There is not, today, a 
single make of modern European racing car 
that embodies a fully automatic shift. That’s 
because the hand shift, skillfully used, is 
a faster, lighter. more responsive and more 
dependable means of going from one gear 
to another than any robot mechanism so far 
devised. 

Someone has said that when we pride our- 
selves most on our objective thinking, that’s 
when we're merely reshuffling our prejudices. 
Prejudice is a product of habit (it may be 
only thought habit conditioned by incorrect 
or insufficient information), while habit is 
the result of constant repetition. Detroit 
can pride itself on having done a terrific 
promotional job in fostering prejudice among 
a generation of Americans against any kind 
of automobile that comes outside the scope 
of a single word: “Transportation.” A brief 
study of any of the attractive automobile 
ads appearing in weekly magazines reveals 
the “transportation” slant, verbally and _pic- 
torially. In selling the highly disputable 
virtues of the modern American car, artists 
and copywriters plug just four points served 
up in 4,000 different ways. These four points 
are Styling, Comfort, Ease of Handling and 
Safety, but the real and necessary attributes 
that are required in order to provide them 
have become distorted and exaggerated into 
oblivion. 

About 15 years ago, by some kind of tacit 
understanding, manufacturers quit giving the 
public any factual information about the per- 
formance of their cars. In dealing with tech- 
nical aspects, copy shifted from facts to vague 
and picturesque superlatives, and after a 
while, from constant repetition, these superla- 
tives (“Finest,” “Smoothest,” “Safest,” “Eas- 
iest.” “Supreme,”) came to be taken for 
granted. Today, no Detroit-inspired copy- 
writer thinks it necessary to tell the pro- 
spective customer anything specific about 





maximum speed, acceleration through the 
gears from a stand-still, stopping distances 
from various speeds as a measure of brake 
efficiency, or anything else that might enable 
the curious to arrive at some estimate of a 
car’s true performance. 

How much information can you get out 
of this kind of copy: “Sleek, smart, snug and 
safe! That’s how you feel when you take the 
wheel of the big, beautiful Screwball Eight: 
tomorrow's style classic—today! Thrill to the 
power-packed Thunderflame engine! Marvel 
at the flashing pick-up that captures the spirit 
of the wind! Loll deep and cosy in the 
luxurious embrace of the Siesta Ride that 
tempts your temerity, even on curves! Only 
Screwball has the patented Hydramagic 
transmission that lets you drive without 
shifting! Only Screwball features the big, new 
Octagrip brakes, instantly obedient to the 
tip of your toe! Only Screwball has Para- 
crash bumpers to guard the safety of your 
loved ones! Dollar for thrill-packed dollar, 
compare the Screwball Eight—then decide!” 

About 20 years ago, in deference to the 
womenfolk, the automotive industry really 
went into high over the “Transportation” 
theme. This was a smart idea, a sure money- 
maker in' a nation where women control, 
directly or indirectly, about 80 per cent of 
the wealth; where, today, they influence the 
choice of automobile color schemes in nine 
purchases out of ten and the choice of make 
and model in seven out of every ten sales. 
However, in the wake of this trend towards 
building automobiles for women, there fol- 
lowed four myths fostered by billions of 
dollars of ingenious advertising; by a con- 
stant repetition of attractive fancies and a 
lofty disregard of reality. 

Myth No. 1 is that only a big car can be 
comfortable. Myth No. 2 is that only a heavy 
car can be safe. Myth No. 3 is that only a 
powerful car has any performance. Myth No. 


(Continued on page thirty) 





COURTESY JOHN BENTLEY 


LATEST styling and design, as anticipated by 
Pierce Arrow 17 years ago: “modern” pontoon 
waistline body, built-in headlights, steel top, 
fender skirts, recessed door handles, sloping 
back, disc wheels and concealed spare tire 
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ITH two distinctly different types of 

Chevrolets available at the buyer’s op- 
tion, due consideration should be given to 
the merits of each before making a final 
selection. Naturally, the choice depends on 
the needs of the individual, but strictly on a 
performance basis, the 1950 Chevrolet with 
conventional transmission seems to have the 
advantage over the Powerglide. 

Ordinarily, Motor TREND tests only the 
standard model in the particular line of 
cars that is decided, on for that month, but 
because of the widespread interest in the 
Powerglide automatic transmission, we de- 
cided to test a car equipped with this unit. 
The car with Powerglide that we obtained 
from Uptown Chevrolet Company (245 W. 
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TECHNICAL Editor Don Francisco illustrates 
function of bumper jack. Luggage compartment 
is quite spacious in the Chevrolet Bel Air model 
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MT EDITOR PREFERS CHEVROLET WITH CONVENTIONAL 
TRANSMISSION OVER POWERGLIDE 


by Walter 4. Worsn 


was a Bel Air 
offering in the 


Colorado, Pasadena, Calif.) 
model, Chevrolet’s latest 
pseudo-convertible line. 

After giving the Bel Air our usual com- 
prehensive test, we thought it advisable to 
make a comparative check (fuel consump- 
tion and acceleration) against a car with 
standard engine and transmission. Since the 
initial test was made with the Bel Air, this 
report is written on that basis, with com- 
parisons to the conventional transmission 
car being drawn in those instances where 
there is a definite difference in looks or 
performance. 

Styling of the Chevrolet includes both 
types of present body designs (notch-back 
and slope-back), and generally follows the 
current trend of massive grille and full fen- 
ders. The Fleetline series has the streamline 
back, while the Styleline has the notch-back. 
Following the pattern created by Cadillac 
in the Coupe de Ville is the Chevrolet Bel 
Air, which looks like a convertible, but isn’t. 

The Bel Air body design, although meeting 
with the approval of the majority of the 
public, sacrifices practicality merely to 
achieve the esthetic styling of a convertible. 
If the metal top on the Bel Air were made 
removable (held on by a number of clamps 
at convenient locations) this body design 
would then be both esthetic and practical. 


Test Report 

Both of the Chevrolets for this composite 
road test were used by Uptown Chevrolet as 
demonstrators and therefore had sufficient 
mileage on them to assure that they had 
been properly broken in. The Bel Air had 
4775 miles registered on the odometer while 
the Styleline De Luxe 4-Door Sedan had 3075 
miles. Both cars had been carefully tuned 
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and were filled 
(ethyl) gasoline. 

Our first and final analysis of both cars 
agreed in that the outstanding features of 
the Chevrolet are in its looks, solid body, 
good stability and low upkeep. The car is 
definitely intended for the lower-income 
brackets, although with the Bel Air, the 
price approaches that of the medium-priced 
cars. If a Chevy is driven at moderate speeds 
and is given due attention for tune-ups, 75,000 
miles without a major overhaul is not un- 
common. 

The type of driving to which the car is 
best suited again depends on the individual 
and on the type of transmission with which 
the car is equipped. For moderate speed 
cruising on level highway,. the Powerglide 
is better; for highway cruising where con- 
siderable passing and hill-climbing is re- 
quired, the conventional transmission has the 
advantage. In traffic, it depends on the 
driver: for the person who doesn’t mind 
shifting, the standard transmission is better; 
for the one who likes to do no more driving 
than just step on the throttle and brake, 
the Powerglide enjoys the advantage. 

Both Technical Editor Don Francisco and 
I agreed on the general driving feel of both 
Chevrolets: they handle well in corners, 
and have good maneuverability. The acceler- 
ation of the Styleline appeared to be better 
than that of the Bel Air (and was later 
proved in our tests), whereas the brakes, 
as set up on the two models tested, felt hard 
and required considerable pedal pressure for 
quick stops. 

In sitting behind the wheel of the Chevro- 
let, you are impressed by the simplicity of 
the dashboard and controls. The instruments 
are grouped conveniently around the steering 
column, all of the controls being within easy 
reach, with the possible exception of the 
ratchet-type parking brake handle. The steer- 
ing wheel is slightly high, striking the line 
of vision for a shorter person. 

Vision in each of the cars depends on 
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which seat you are sitting in: in the Bel 
Air, visibility for the driver is better to the 
right rear, but causes an inconvenience for 
a passenger in the rear seat. Sitting in this 
location, it is necessary to crouch forward 
slightly to see out to the side of the car. 

Legroom and headroom in both models 
are sufficient, although in the Bel Air, be- 
cause of the fact that the car is actually a 
club coupe, legroom in the rear seat is limited 
to a car of this design. The seats, both front 
and rear, are comfortable, whether on a long 
trip, or through traffic. 

The Chevrolet with Powerglide incorporates 
a safety switch that will not allow the starter 
to engage unless the transmission is posi- 
tioned in PARK or NEUTRAL. 

Definitely designed for the person who 
wants to drive without shifting, the Power- 
glide nevertheless has the disadvantage of 
not allowing the driver to select a lower gear 
by depressing the throttle as in. other auto- 
matic transmissions. It is possible, however, 
to shift the control lever from DRIVE to LOW 
and vice versa, but if a transmission is 
“automatic,” this should not be necessary. 
When cruising along at moderate speeds on 
the open highway the fact of not being able 
to change gear ratios for added acceleration 
in passing can be a decided detriment. 

The ride of the Chevrolet is somewhat dif- 
ferent than other low-priced cars in that after 
going over an appreciable bump the rear 
end of the car settles before the front. Road 
and wind noise at cruising are about average. 

Center-point steering in combination with 
a steering ratio of 17.4:1 provides for quick 
control. Cornering ability of the Chevrolet is 
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quite satisfactory. The steering wheel diame- 
ter at first seems quite small (17% inches), 
but this is an item that one quickly becomes 
accustomed to. 

For our dynamometer checks of both the 
Bel Air and Styleline Chevrolets we used the 
facilities of Clayton Mfg. Co. in El Monte, 
California. There Mr. Cline and Mr. Foster 
provided us with some interesting figures on 
the two cars (shown in the Table of Per- 
formance). Since the stall speed with the 
Powerglide transmission is around 1700 rpm, 
it was necessary to check the car at 1800 
rpm full load, instead of at 1200, which is 
the normal rpm for checking cars with con- 
ventional transmissions. It was also necessary 
to make a check at 2300 rpm in addition to 
the usual 2000 because of the fluid coupling 
slippage. It will be noted that even though 
the Powerglide transmission is used with an 
engine developing 105 bhp the road hp 
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delivered at the rear wheels is not appreciably 
higher than a car equipped with a 92 hp en- 
gine and conventional transmission. 
Although acceleration of the Bel Air was 
not outstanding, it is possible to improve the 
elapsed time for almost any condition shown 
in the Table of Performance by starting in 
Low and shifting to the pRIvE range. For 
example, in the standing start %4-mile, the 
acceleration was improved by 2% seconds 
using this method. It was found at the end 
of %4-mile that the conventional transmission 
provided a faster elapsed time, although the 
speeds of both cars at this point were ab- 
solutely the same. This indicates that the 
pick-up of the Powerglide at medium speed 
ranges is somewhat better than the conven- 
tional transmission car. It was found that 
the conventional transmission peaked at 
around 30 mph in Low and the best shift 
point into HIGH gear was around 45 to 50 
mph. 
The top speed run was made only with 
the Bel Air, which possibly has a higher 
top than the Styleline because of the higher 
rear axle ratio (3.55:1 instead of 4.11:1). 
Tires on both the cars were the same size. 
During the top speed trials, the car was still 
gaining speed at the end of two miles, but 
reached its maximum well before the end of 
the three-mile approach into the 4-mile trap. 
The fuel consumption figures for both of 
the cars are interesting from the standpoint 
that the Styleline obtained a higher mpg 
figure than the Bel Air at a steady 45, but a 
poorer figure at higher speeds. This is un- 
doubtedly due to the higher axle ratio on the 
Bel Air, which provides a good cruising gear. 





TOP VIEW of Chevrolet Bel Air model shows 
“cut back’ rear window which gives car in- 
triguing lines and better visibility to the rear 


Through medium traffic the Bel Air’s fuel 
consumption increased because of the fact 
that the transmission provides a_ certain 
amount of “free wheeling.” The car is also 
operated under a lugging condition. For hill 
climbing, the Styleline again proved: to be 
superior, which again was probably due to 
the lower axle ratio of this car. The Bel Air 
Powerglide had a tendency to “flatten out” 
on hills. 

The brakes on the Chevrolet, which are 
known as Certi-Safe, are hydraulic, self- 
aligning, full-contact brake shoes on 11-inch 
drums. Although they give good braking, 
the amount of pedal pressure required is 
somewhat high, and the braking action is 
therefore retarded. 
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UNDERSIDE of Chevrolet shows girder-type 
frame with added reinforcement in form of ‘I’ 
members, which take place of rear engine crass 
members. Center-point steering is visible here 





















































Mechanical Features 

Suspension of the Chevrolet is advertised 
as “Unitized Knee-Action Ride,” which is 
nothing more than a system consisting of 
coil springs with upper and lower control 
arms and an airplane-type shock absorber 
inside the coil spring. Also used is an anti- 
sway bar. Rear springs are semi-elliptic, with 
tubular shocks. Front springs on models 
using Powerglide are heavier, with %4-inch 
greater free height because of the added 
weight with this unit. 

The frame is the box-girder type, the Bel 
Air model having additional reinforcement 
similar to the convertible. In place of the 
engine rear support crossmember special ‘I’ 
beam members are used. 

Body construction of the Chevrolet is solid, 
the body being built around a steel frame by 
Fisher, and is known as a Fisher Unisteel 
body. The only fault found with the body 
construction is that a certain amount of give 
in the doorpost was noted when the door 
was slammed heavily. This is probably the 
sacrifice necessary to gain added visibility at. 
this location. All doors open wide enough 
for easy entrance and exit. A novel feature 
added to the fuel tank is the inclusion of a 
whistle in the vent pipe to warn of approach- 
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MR. FOSTER of Clayton Manufacturing Com- 
pany points to power indication of Chevrolet 
Bel Air while MT Editor records road hp reading 
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LEFT HAND three-quarter view of 1950 Chevro- 
let 105 hp engine with Powerglide transmission. 
This engine has 13 additional hp over the en- 
gine which uses the conventional transmission 


ing overflow. A direct drain has also been 
added in case of fuel spillage. 

The trunk compartment is one of the best 
in the low-priced field. It has considerable 
space and is easily accessible. The trunk 
lid, hinged with overcenter springs, lifts at 
the touch of a finger. A convenient feature 
of the bumper jack is that it is fastened to 
the floor of the trunk compartment by a 
coil spring, which maintains sufficient ten- 
sion to prevent rattling. This indicates that 
at least one manufacturer is giving more 
thought to placement of tools and not just 
adding the jack as an afterthought—a neces- 
sary evil. 

On a lower-priced car one wouldn’t expect 
to have hydraulic bumper jacks integral with 
the car, but if such a method could be de- 
vised as an optional feature it would certainly 
be an improvement over bumper jacks. As it 
is, bumper jacks are convenient, but impracti- 
cal in many instances. 

Interior appointments of the Chevrolet are 
good, without being too elaborate, and, 
naturally, vary according to the model. In 
the Special models, the seat upholstery is 
a combination of modern-weave flat cloth 
and broadcloth. In the De Luxe models, seat 
upholstering of broadcloth is used over seat 
pads of foam rubber. The Bel Air and 
convertible models are upholstered in a 
combination of genuine leather and pile-cord 
fabric. In the Bel Air, the roof bows are a 
bright metal and are exposed to give one 
the feeling of being in a convertible. 

Engine components of the Chevrolet are 
placed in a convenient manner for easy re- 
moval and replacement. One decided advan- 
tage to an engine of this type is that most 
of the major work can be performed without 
its removal. 

The Chevrolet engine is still basically the 
same as the six-cylinder engine first designed 
by Alex Taub and installed in 1929 models; 
however, many refinements and improve- 
ments have been made since that time. The 92 
hp engine has been increased in horsepower 
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over last year’s engine by 2 bhp. Major im- 
provements of the 105 bhp engine are as 
follows: (1) Increased breathing—larger in- 
take valves [11% over 14%44], larger valve 
ports and manifold passages; (2) hydraulic 
valve lifters—new cam with more lift [.33- 
inch intake, .33-inch exhaust] and earlier 
opening and closing of both intake and ex- 
haust; (3) larger cylinder head—has pro- 
visions for increase in compression ratio and 
different valve position; (4) stronger block— 
has thicker cylinder walls and addition- 
al rib; and (5) piston pin lubrication— 
has oil groove in side of bushing which dis- 
tributes oil in low pressure area, permitting 
pin to wipe lubricant into bearing area. 

The Powerglide is an automatic transmis- 
sion making use of the principle of torque 
conversion. It features a five-element torque 
converter of fabricated construction having 
a maximum torque multiplication of 2.2 to 1, 
and a planetary gear-set for reverse and 
emergency low. In operation, the five ele- 
ments work together to multiply the engine’s 
torque to provide an infinite number of gear 
ratios for all driving without the use of gears. 
No gear changing takes place through this 
type of transmission. 


Summation 


Most of the suggested improvements for 
the Chevrolet have been discussed in detail 
above, but briefly consist of the following: 
the incorporation of a shift-down device in 
the Powerglide automatic transmission; the 
addition of an overdrive to be used with 
conventional transmission (a unit of this 
type is available through Chevrolet dealers— 
not Chevrolet made); a softer brake pedal 
action (particularly for women); a parking 
brake handle closer to the driver; a lowered 
steering wheel; a weight distribution closer 
to 50/50; a strengthened doorpost in four- 
door sedans; improved vision for Bel Air 
rear seat passengers; and, a removable metal 
top for Bel Airs (optional, if necessary. 
because of the added expense). 

Chevrolet for many years has been leading 
the low-priced field in annual sales. Possibly 
the biggest reason for this is the car’s eco- 
nomical operation and low upkeep. And 
because of the fact that Chevrolet engineers 
continue to give these two factors due at- 
tention, their cars will probably continue to 
sell on these features alone. 

The Chevrolet is not a car of high per- 
formance, but from all indications, future 
models will be equipped with a different 
engine of more-pewerful type. Until that 
time, many persons will be thoroughly satis- 
fied with the operation of the Chevrolet 
valve-in-head six. 





TABLE OF PERFORMANCE 
DYNAMOMETER TEST 


Powerglide 

1800 rpm (full load) 21.5 mph 39 road hp 

2000 rpm (full load) 29.5 mph 45.5 road hp 

2300 rpm (full load) 44.5 mph 56 road hp 

3000 rpm (full load) 64 mph 66.5 road hp 
(max.) 

Conventional 

1200 rpm (full load) 23 mph 30 road hp 

2000 rpm (full load) 40 mph 50 road hp 

3000 rpm (full load) 60 mph 62 road hp 
(max.) 


ACCELERATION TRIALS 
Powerglide 
Standing Start 4-mile :25.80 ( D ); :23.14( L-D ) 
0-30 mph thru gears :09.83 (L-D); :07.21 (L only) 


0-60 mph thru gears :27.50( D ); :21.82( L-D ) 
10-60 mph in high = :22.55 ( D ); :21.17 (D-L-D) 
30-60 mph in high :17.71 ( D ); :14.98 (D-L-D) 
Conventional 

Standing Start %-mile :21.64 
0-30 mph thru gears 206.06 (1-2); :05.90 (1) 
0-60 mph thru gears 19.84 








10-60 mph in high :22.58 
30-60 mph in high :16.97 
TOP SPEED 
Fastest one-way run 88.93 mph 
Average of four runs 85.55 mph 
BRAKE CHECK 
Stopping distance at 30 mph 31 ft. 10 ins, 
Stopping distance at 60 mph 184 ft. 6 ins. 
FUEL CONSUMPTION 

Powerglide 

At a steady 45 mph 19.83 mpg 
At a steady 60 mph 19.47 mpg 
Through light traffic 20.50 mpg 
Through medium traffic 15.75 mpg 
Through heavy traffic 14.0 mpg 
Conventional 

At a steady 45 mph 21.25 mpg 
At a steady 60 mph 17.13 mpg 
Through light traffic 18.67 mpg 
Through medium traffic 17.33 mpg 
Through heavy traffic 13.50 mpg 


SPEEDOMETER ERROR 

Powerglide 

At 30 mph indicated 32 mph  (.066% error) 
At 45 mph indicated 47.5 mph (.055% error) 
At 60 mph indicated 62 mph (.03% _ error) 
Conventional 

At 30 mph indicated 31 mph 
At 45 mph indicated 47 mph 
At 60 mph indicated 63 mph 


(.033% error) 
(.044% error) 
(.05% error) 





GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS 




















Bel Air) 641/16 
‘Styleline) 65 3/4" 
Flestline) 64 7/8" 








Bel Air/Powerglide 


ENGINE 
Type valve-in-head, in-line 6 
Bore and Stroke 3%(x3"%, 
Stroke/Bore Ratio 1.14:1 
Cubic Inch Displacement 235.5 


Maximum Bhp 
Bhp/Cu. In. 
Maximum Torque 189 ft.-lbs. @ 1200-1800 rpm 
Compression Ratio 6.7:1 
DRIVE SYSTEM 
Transmission—Automatic, with infinite number 
of speed ratios 
Rear Axle Ratio 


105 @ 3600 rpm 
446 


3.55:1 (no optional) 


DIMENSIONS 
Turning Radius 19% ft. 
Steering (lock to lock) 4% turns 
Weight 3540 Ibs. 
Weight/Hp Ratio 33.7:1 
Weight Distribution (Front/Rear) 55.4/44.6% 
Styleline / Conventional 
ENGINE 
Type valve-in-head, in-line 6 
Bore and Stroke 3¥%4x3% 
Stroke/Bore Ratio 1.07:1 
Cubic Inch Displacement 216.5 
Maximum Bhp 92 @ 3400 rpm 
Bhp/Cu. In. 425 
Maximum Torque 170 @ 1000-2000 rpm 
Compression Ratio 6.6:1 


DRIVE SYSTEM 
Transmission Gear Ratio 
(1) 2.94 (2) 1.68, (R) 2.94 


Rear Axle Ratio 4.11:1 (no optional) 


DIMENSIONS 
(Same as above, except as follows) 
Weight 3410 Ibs. 
Weight/Hp Ratio 37:1 
Weight Distribution (Front/Rear) 54.8/45.2% 





Motor Trend 
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A COMBINATION of smooth design and unusual front end: treatment is evident in this restyled 
‘42 Buick Roadmaster. The grille has been blanked in and a scoop has been added to the front 
end, where it is concealed by the bars in the bumper. The body was almost completely rebuilt 
out of flat sheet stock by the owner, Chuck Porter of Hollywood, Calif. Cadillac fenders and 
hub caps are used. Color is an iridescent bronze. Building of this car took hundreds of man-hours 


TOP, LEFT—Not a seat out of place, but a 180- 
degree swiveling chair, to allow the passenger 
in this seat to turn around and face the rear 
seat passengers. Installed in a ‘39 Mercury 
owned by Don and Bill Cunningham of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Dash is padded and instruments are 
grouped so that they face driver only. Rear 
seats are cocktail type. Upholstery and top were 
done by Berfanger of Indianapolis, Indiana 


LEFT—In black and yellow, the upholstering of 
this ‘47 Buick is Dupont Faberlite, a new plastic 
material with the feel of genuine leather. 
Faberlite, quite acid- and wear-resistant, comes 
in a variety of colors and is seen here piped 
in a manner similar to leather, on both the 
seats and doors. Seats are padded with foam 
rubber. Upholstery done by Carson Top Shop 


DATA AND PHOTO BY RAY BIRKY 

UNUSUAL grille of this ‘41 Ford V-8 convertible 
coupe was made up of parts of ‘49 Pontiac 
grille and Cadillac fender mouldings. Car, 
owned by Paul Champlin of Antioch, Ill., was 
restyled in Ray Birky’s shop in Russell, Ill. 
Other features: Cadillac hub caps, pushbutton 
doors, Pontiac tail lights, tail pipes extending 
through rear fenders (ringed ‘by chrome rims) 
DATA AND PHOTO BY JOE GALLEOT! 

LEFT—A DIFFERENT practice than that used to 
lower most custom cars—body sectioning—has 
been applied to this ‘40 Chevrolet convertible 
club coupe. A section 3/2 inches deep was taken 
out of the body and 212 inches were chopped 
from the windshield. No channeling, spring or 
frame alterations were made. Rear fender fins 
were built of body steel and then leaded. Ex- 
haust pipes protrude from inner side of fins. 
All fenders were molded to body. Grille was 
made of 1I'%-inch flat iron, shaped and 
chromed. Top is padded. Doors are push- 
button-operated. Work was done by J. R. Gal- 
leoti of Joe’s Auto Trim Shop, Vallejo, Calif. 
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STYLING [5 YOUR BUSINESS 






GOOD STYLING IS NO ACCIDENT —BUT 
A COMBINATION OF YOUR WANTS AND DESIGNERS’ DREAMS 


N RECENT years the automobile stylist, 

or designer as he prefers to be called, 
has been surrounded by a complex organiza- 
tion composed of men of many skills. The 
days when styling was accomplished by a 
handful of artists are as dead as the days of 
the early automotive freaks such as the De 
Dion three-wheeled car, the eight-wheeled 
Octo-Auto and the many rear engine cars. 

The reasons are manyfold. The attainment 
of mechanical reliability and a fair degree 
of comfort in even the lighter cars has 
turned the spotlight on appearance as a 
major factor in choosing a car. Consequently, 
every important manufacturer devotes a con- 
siderable part of his budget to styling. There 
are several wavs of handling this operation. 
Some companics hire their complete staff 
and set up a styling department. Other com- 
panies hire outside consultants and use the 
consultant’s organization, or simply retain an 
industrial designer to criticize the automo- 
bile company’s own designs. 

The importance and extent of the styling 
activities have caused the growth of these 
departments. At first, sketches and scale 
drawings were considered sufficiently reveal- 
ing for the purpose of making decisions 
affecting appearance. As cars lost their “boxi- 
ness,” the form became a major part of the 
design, and flat drawings were no longer 
sufficient for critical appraisal. It became 
necessary to hire modelers to transform the 
designs into three dimensional models. Since 
the decisions are extremely important, being 
almost of life or death importance to a 
company, full-size finished models were well 
worth the expense. Consequently wood work- 
ers, metalsmiths, plaster model makers and 
painters were also added to the group. 

It is immediately evident that the creation 
of a new model involves much that is beyond 
the abilities and facilities of the average 
owner who wants to “restyle” his car. This 
fact is no reason to short circuit the methods 
used by the professionals. By taking advan- 
tage of the methods used, the common pit- 
falls can be avoided. 

Much can be done to lift your job from 
the run-of-the-mill custom jobs. While the 
“customizers” decry the similarity in “Detroit 
iron,” the standard methods of chopping, 
channeling and modeling of stockers are 
turning out a large number of monotonously 
similar “custom” jobs. A short time spent on 
California highways furnishes ample proof. 

To halp get out of this rut, to achieve the 
creation of a truly distinctive car, it is neces- 
sary to return to fundamentals. The stages 
and methods used in Detroit can well be 
adapted to the production of fine customized 
cars. You choose your own design preference, 
your own likes and dislikes, but use the 
logical, careful and nearly foolproof methods 
of the industry. Your car will not have the 
haphazard, amateurish, unfinished appear- 
ance so unfortunately common. First, what 
makes a car good looking? A low silhouette? 
Large radius fillets? No chrome at all? 
Buried license plate? A dragging rear end? 
No. No one or all of these features will 
ensure a sharp-looking car. 

First there must be an idea, a theme or 
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motif, that serves as a directing influence 
which guides all the detail decisions. For 
example, two cars in this country have re- 
ceived unusually universal approval of ap- 
pearance. One is an old car, but still a 
standout—the Lincoln Continental of 1940 
and 1941. The other is current, the 1949 
and 1950 Fords. What do these cars have 
in common? Wheelbase, overall height, width 
and price class are near-opposite extremes. 
It is the ingredient without which a car 
cannot arouse more than fleeting interest. It 
is a simple outstanding theme which both 
dominates and ties together all the detail 
design. This, then, is the primary key to 
good car design. 

The next important criterion of good de- 
sign is the smoothness, originality and re- 
finement of the detail design. It is imperative 
that these details possess these qualities not 
only in themselves, but in relation to the 
car as an entity—a unified whole. Three 
totally different grilles which ably demon- 
strate this are the 1936 Cord, the 1939 La 
Salle and the 1948 Futuramic Olds. These 
grilles had a beauty and simplicity of their 
own and, at the same time, harmonized per- 
fectly with the character of the cars they 
graced. It is immediately apparent that merely 
picking a grille one likes and mounting it 
on your car will rarely produce a good 
looking result. When a favored bumper from 
a third make of car is added, the result 
usually looks like the fruit of a dark night’s 
raid on a junkyard. 

The third criterion of good design might 
almost be called craftsmanship. The two are 
intimately intertwined. A sharp design for 
a fender, for example, will not look fleet 
if the contours are not true, if highlights do 
not run smoothly for the full length. This 
involves both the complete surface design 
and careful execution of it. 

These, then, are three basic factors neces- 
sary in designing an outstanding car: (1) 
an overall character, (2) harmonious, clean 
detail design and (3) true flowing surfaces 
without bumps or hollows. These _prin- 
ciples cannot be ignored. They are as true 
for an MG as they are for a Cadillac. To 
ignore these principles is to condemn a car 
to mediocrity or worse before even starting 
work. 

Now the question is, how are these goals 
pursued’ by the automobile design staffs, and 
how can their methods be best applied to 
customizing work? A brief outline of a typical 
procedure will provide a sound background 
for checking the steps you might take in 
your own project. 

The appearance of a completely new car 
has two origins. One is, of course, in the 
designers’ minds, the other is in a conference 
of top company management. Here the basic 
skeleton of the new body is established. 
Usually, all the data is compiled in what is 
known as a “package” drawing. This contains 
the information which is beyond the control 
of the designer: wheelbase; overall length, 
height and width; tread; tire size; floor 
and frame heights; seating and headroom; 
clearance points for radiator core and air 
cleaner; “approach” and “departure” angles 







(the angle made with the ground of a line 
drawn through the intersection of the wheel 
centerline and ground through the lowest 
point of the front and rear bumpers). Some- 
times even more data is included, such as 
windshield angle, angle of tumblehome, front 
and rear body overhang and location of 
intersection of windshield and hood, and 
roof and rear deck. Some of these dimensions 
are maximums, some minimums, some must 
be rigidly held. The difficulty faced by the 
management in the preparation of this in- 
formation is apparent—the package draw- 
ing can either be a springboard giving the 
designers a free flying start toward an out- 
standing new car—or a dragging anchor 
severely restraining their talent. 

Back in the studio the designers are making 
sketches of their ideas. Most designers are 
artists, not because an artist is necessarily 
a good designer, but because drawing is the 
best and quickest way to present a design 
idea. Designs are gradually culled from the 
multitude of sketches, and drawings are 
made to scale for the clay modelers. Most 
companies have settled on models that are 
three-eights as large as a full size car. They 
are modeled with great skill and accuracy. 
In the meantime, full sized blackboard draw- 
ings are made, keeping pace (with some 
difficulty) with the model. Drawings of the 
current car and competitors are superim- 
posed on the blackboard and many compari- 
sons are made. At all times the model must 
conform to the “package drawing.” 

From time to time, the small models are 
“finished,” that is, they are painted and 
chrome parts such as bumpers are covered 
with bright aluminum foil. Company officials 
study them, discard some and suggest refine- 
ments and changes on others. From this stage 
on, the responsibilities, farsightedness and 
abilities of both designers and management 
become most critical. The design is not 
planned for the current year nor for next 
year. It usually is started about three years 
before the car is brought before the public. 
This means their thinking must be projected 
three years in the future. Comparison with 
current cars is pretty academic—the future 
buyer is going to compare it with the future 
offerings of other makes. 

From the scale models, one or two are 
finally chosen for full size modeling. Now 
the process is more closely watched by execu- 
tives, tooling, production and cost men. Close 
liaison is maintained with chassis and body 
engineering. Wind tunnel tests are made 
to assure engine cooling. As the body nears 
acceptance many front ends, bumpers and 
other details are considered. Other groups 
work on interiors and instrument panels. 
Finally, after countless changes, the basic 
two and four door sedans are accepted. Now 
full size molds are made from the accepted 
model. Several plaster of paris cars are made 
and used as a starting point for the design of 
the other body styles such as coupe, con- 
vertible, hard top and station wagon. 

How is this large scale operation com- 
parable to restyling? In many ways. First, 
though, the advantages you enjoy—and dis- 
advantages to overcome—should be analyzed. 
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RESTYLED CARS, not restyled by custom body 
shops, but by a photo retoucher, Byron C. Mar- 
tin of Kansas City, Mo. All 1950 models, the 
cars show many novel design features. How 
many of them can YOU identify? See page 30 


It may come as a surprise, but you have 
many advantages not possessed by the pro- 
fessionals. Primarily you are designing for 
yourself. This, for better or worse, frees 
your design from many things: technical 
limitations such as minimum ground clear- 
ance, ample headroom, die costs, maximum 
widths and overhangs, compromise springing, 
nesting of sheet metal parts for shipping and 
maximum allowable hand finishing. On the 
esthetic side there is no demand to maintain 
the “character” of the make of car, little 
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“life or death” concern with the reaction 
of hundreds of thousands of prospective pur- 
chasers, the advantage (?) of being head 
stylist, uninfluenced by many executives, 
product committees and sales reports and un- 
hurried by deadlines. Of course, the restric- 
tions which come right along with the ad- 
vantages cannot be ignored. Constructing a 
complete body including internal structure, 
windows, doors and seating is usually too 
great an undertaking. Steel dies are out 
of the question. Windshield glass curved to 
your specification is as economically impos- 
sible as special wheel and tire sizes. How- 
ever, there are many short cuts and tricks 
used in making single “show” models which 
can be readily adapted by the individual. 

With the overall picture in your mind, it 


is now possible to examine in detail the 
methods which can most nearly assure an 
outstanding appearance. Of course, you have 
no “package” drawing to contend with, but 
actually your car with the springing you 
desire is pretty much the same thing. You 
probably have “lower the body” high on the 
list of planned changes. It is the writer’s 
observation that of all possible changes, the 
one most universally made is that of lower- 
ing the frame by modification of the spring- 
ing. Especially do -customizers drop the rear 
end. And right here we run into an involved 
series of compromises forced on car builders. 
In the first place, the springing is designed 
for the fully loaded, basic four door sedan. 
Since the public has long shown a preference 
(Continued on page twenty-eight) 
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BUYING A CLASSIC CAR? 


SOME HELPFUL 
HINTS ON MAKING 
YOUR SELECTION 


by Eugene 4. Jadergucat 


WO YEARS ago this month a prevailing 
west wind carried the tantalizing smell 
of ripe prospect to the operators of a famous 


California used-car row. For three hours 
that muggy afternoon a pudgy figure rapped 
on Lincoln fenders, ran Packard 12-cylinder 
engines, drove monolithic Cadillacs through 
swarming, angry traffic. Not till the sun 
glowed red did some subtle signal, meaning- 
less to the lay ear, announce that blood had 
been let in a tiny lot high on the hill. 

My veins have been open and flowing 
more or less continually since then. The 
$375 I paid for my 1935 Packard 12-cylinder 
convertible sedan proved to be a small frac- 
tion of the total investment required. The 
only efficient moving part was the oil pump 
which filled the radiator with fresh oil twice 
each week. The four good cylinders held 
40 lbs. compression; the headlights were 
pushing five candlepower; the transmission 
automatically snapped into neutral on the 
gentlest downhill slope. At slow speed on a 
semi-paved road a dissonant tone-poem of 
body noises made conversation difficult. 

If I had it to do over again... 

I’d still buy a classic car. In the same 
way that others like special editions of 
books or early-American furniture I like 
cars, specifically the special-designed, hand- 
finished, luxury automobiles first sold in the 
period between 1925 and 1939. But since 
that August day in 1948 I’ve seen, heard, 
read, and experienced enough to buy more 
wisely. 

If you happen to be a wealthy collector 
you can afford to make your own mistakes 
and profit from them your own way. But 
if you live from payday to payday, you can’t 
enjoy pouring four months’ salary into a 
bottomless pit. And if you don’t think that 
metaphor is apt, I’ve got the receipted bills 
and cancelled bank loans to prove it. 

The first question to ask yourself when 
you're buying any car, new or old, is, “Can I 
afford it?” In the case of a new car the 
answer is easy. You simply balance down 
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payment against bank balance, monthly in- 
stallments against income. There will be no 
unexpected repairs, no costly maintenance 
charges. Banks will fight for the privilege of 
financing you at moderate interest rates. 
Your car, however small, will get you any- 
where and back with a minimum of worry 
and care on your part. 

None of this applies to the classic car. 
Original price is seldom a reliable index 
to the total amount you must spend. High 
operating costs, inherent in luxury cars, 
should be figured as part of your monthly 
expenses. In most cases the banks won’t 
accept an older car as security for a loan 
so you'll be forced to pledge something else. 
And until you’ve gone into hock to rebuild 
your engine and running gear you'll sweat 
out every mile of any long trip you take. 
This is enough to discourage the casual ad- 
mirer of the classic car but it is only an 
annoying detail to the ardent hobbyist. 

To decide whether or not you can afford a 
particular classic car, add original cost, 
estimated engine overhaul cost (better let a 
mechanic do this), cost of replacing and 
repairing essential running gear (lights, tires, 
generator, starter, transmission, differential) , 
and the cost of restoring the body to the 
point where it is clean and attractive. The 
total of these items represents the net price 
of both reliable transportation and the unique 
thrill of owning something distinctive and 
beautiful. If your budget can’t absorb this 
amount, then get something less ambitious or 
wait till you find a better bargain. If you 
overreach yourself one of two things will 
happen. Either you'll have to sell at a loss 
and buy something to drive around town or 
you'll sit at home and loathe the Thing in 
your driveway. 

Don’t give up your ambition to own a 
classic car because the ones you’ve seen are 
expensive. The hobby is stjll young and there 
are a lot of rarities tucked away in obscure 
places, waiting to be found by the collector. 
Follow the classified ads in the major. local 
papers, especially on Sunday; look in the 









EXAMPLE of a classic car not in demand—a 
Packard Dietrich Custom Town Sedan, circa 1928 


CLASSIC Lancia Dilambda V-8 (Italian) with 
original cost of $20,000. Body alone cost 
$7,000 and was made from Fabricoid by Mur- 
phy. Fenders for this car were aluminum 


back rows of the used car lots; peer into the 
dim recesses of small garages, cruise once- 
fashionable residential districts. When you go 
out of town for a Sunday outing give a fast 
once-over to the small towns you drive 
through. In rural areas, service-station own- 
ers usually are familiar with every car op- 
erating in their vicinity. 

The more time you spend digging, the 
better your chances are of finding an excep- 
tional car. If you live in a big city and are 
the type who finds the leg-work described 
above distasteful, it shouldn’t be hard to find 
a dealer near you, specializing in classic 
cars. Buy from him if you can afford it, but 
remember you're paying for his time running 
the car down. 

A few of the classic cars are too rich for all 
but the few who earn. their living clipping 
coupons from Class A bonds. Leave the Bu- 
gatti, the Mercedes-Benz, the Hispano-Suiza, 
the Isotta-Fraschini in the place where you 
saw it unless you can snap it up for next to 
nothing. Resale value on these cars, in almost 
any condition that could be considered re- 
storable, is very high; they’re loaded with 
tradition and workmanship and dressed in 
magnificent bodies, but it’s easier to under- 
stand the complete works of Albert Einstein 
than the procedure of tuning a Bugatti. Re- 
pair and maintenance on these cars will rank 
higher than food in an ordinary budget. 

In the same quality class, Rolls-Royce and 
Duesenberg are within the reach of: the 
average income. This doesn’t mean you can 
bring either of these cars to your mechanic 
in pieces and expect him to reassemble it 
for a modest sum. You’ve got to be very 
touchy about price and condition if you want 
to stay within your budget. But parts are 
readily available for both cars and neither 
needs to be assembled by a watchmaker or 
tuned by a graduate engineer. And both 
were built to give maximum years of service 
under the most exacting conditions. 

All the cars listed so far are in great de- 
mand in the collector’s market, thus difficult 
to find, comparatively expensive to buy. Don’t 
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knock yourself out waiting for one to show 
up in your price range. There are many mag- 
nificent cars well worth your time more 
modestly conceived and built. Packard, Lin- 
coln, Cadillac, Stutz, duPont, Cord, Auburn, 
Cunningham, Marmon, Franklin, Pierce Ar- 
row and Chrysler produced more than enough 
fascinating cars to keep the entire collecting 
fraternity in America busy. With the possible 
exception of duPont, all the above-named are 
the result of a compromise between the 
economy of mass-production techniques and 
the luxury of hand-finishing. They were made 
on the same pattern as Rolls and Duesenberg 
without the costly attention to detail and 
fittings. A few still hold popularity with the 
general public—Lincoln Continental, Packard 
Darrin, ’36 and ’37 Cord, Auburn Speedster. 
Unless public approval of your car means 
much to you, stay away from these models 
because they are overpriced compared to 
the rest of the field. 

By far the greater percentage of all com- 
promise cars are worthless to the serious 
collector. The Packard sedan pictured is 
a priceless example of an altogether ridicu- 
lous and frankly ugly car. The restyle boys 
would call it a “tank” and would be ab- 
solutely justified. It belongs in a wrecking 
yard. Similar bodies were marketed by every 
maker on the list. But these same manufactur- 
ers furnished chassis for some of the most 
breathtaking bodies in American automobile 
history. And therein lies the most practical 
index to classic car value—the body beautiful. 

The price of a classic car in the collectors’ 
market varies directly with beauty of design. 
This rule is set aside by the freakish or very 
rare cars only. Ugly or not, if your Lincoln 
phaeton has hot and cold running water and 
a stall shower some collector will pawn his 
wife to buy it. This is a trait common to all 
collecting hobbies. 

But now, on to the case of Richard Card- 





IF YOU can afford it, this is a classic car worth 
having—a Hispano Suiza built by Saoutchik 
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GOOD example of a fine classic car—a 7-pass. 
'37 Lincoln V-12 touring sedan by Willoughby 


board, neophyte collector. He is standing, 
biting a fingernail, stroking the upholstery 
of a 1932 Chrysler Custom Imperial phaeton, 
body by LeBaron, and a spectacular body it 
is. Richard is perplexed because he hasn’t 
the vaguest notion of the car’s condition. Like 
many novices and not a few old-timers he 
is terrified by the intricacies of the machine 
before him. There may not be time to summon 
a reliable mechanic to make the necessary 
tests because Richard has found his prize 
in a used-car lot located on a busy corner. 
In the next minute a passing collector might 
spot the car and buy it out from under him. 

A piece of cardboard propped against the 
driver’s side of the ‘V’ windshield says, 
“$495.” That price can be either high, low 
or right for the car, depending on condition. 

Slowly, logically, Richard’s mind begins to 
work. He realizes that he wants the car 
for its exceptional body so it seems logical 
to examine the body for condition first. Rich- 
ard walks slowly around the car. No home 
butchering, no thick-fingered restyling of 
LeBaron’s design is evident. Richard sights 
along the body, into the light. The right 
front fender is wavy under its paint which 
means it has been hammered out. The 
chrome on the bumpers is shot but the 
bumpers haven’t been bent out of shape; 
grille and headlights are unmarred; and the 
chrome trim is pock-marked but is still in 
the right place. 

Richard opens the doors and looks for 
rust at the bottom before he remembers that 
this only applies to cars with roll-up windows. 
There is no rust where running board meets 
body, another critical point. 

To check the frame, Richard steps back 
about 15 feet and squats down, looking di- 
rectly at the grille. Rear wheels track be- 








hind front wheels. Car is level so springs 
are not broken. 

Richard looks at the sides and rear of the 
car to check the accuracy of his first obser- 
vation. Then he checks the tires, top and 
interior. Rubber bad all around. Top frayed, 
ready to split. Leather upholstery stiff and 
cracked, with stufing showing through in 
three places. 

“Like the day it was sold,” cries a salesman 
sliding into the driver’s seat and starting 
the engine, after some difficulty. 

“Battery’s weak,” Richard says to himself 
and opens the hood. Engine filthy, firing un- 
evenly so that the car shakes at idling speed, 
tappets noisy with just a hint of more 
serious trouble in a light knocking sound. 
Richard takes the wheel and drives for ten 
minutes through the surrounding neighbor- 
hood. Brakes need work, transmission and 
differential sound very good, lots of compres- 
sion and guts in the engine. On a hard pull 
there is no main-bearing thud. At 35 mph 
with throttle slack and engine coasting he- 
tween compression and decompression there 
is no sound of a rod-bearing noise. Oil pres- 
sure is at two-thirds scale, temperature cool. 

Stopping on a side street, Richard com- 
putes. Probably no major engine overhaul 
necessary, but new top, new tires, seat covers 
which will have to be custom-tailored, new 
paint and some work on the fender to smooth 
it out, about $150 to be spent putting the 
engine in top shape. , 

$495? Nonsense. Back at the lot the hag- 
gling begins. Richard pays $375 and drives 
away. He should be happy and he is. For 
a total of between $750 and $1,000, depend- 
ing on what his mechanic finds in the engine, 
Richard has bought a car he will be proud 
to exhibit, a car that will attract favorable 
comment anywhere. 

Not even Chrysler, Lincoln or Packard 
makes them like that any more. 
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FROM CARRIAGES TO CARS... 





SUSPENSION SYSTEMS TODAY 


ACK IN the pioneer days of motoring, 
when the automobile was still a “new 
fangled rich man’s toy,” the subject of 
spring suspensions was given little thought, 
and the leaf spring was carried over from 
horse-drawn carriages with little change. 
The problem then was to keep the machine 
moving, and not to bother about a comfort- 
able ride. 
A few of the early designers stumbled upon 
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FIG. 1. Static deflection (D), or “softness” of a 
suspension system is a measurement of move- 
ment under weight (W) of the automobile 


designs incorporating features which are 
accepted today as standard, such as inde- 
pendent springing and coil springs. They 
were used more for the sake of convenience 
or simplicity, rather than for improved ride 
or control, and the ideas didn’t last long. 

Many different forms of leaf springs were 
tried, but all with about equal results. Grad- 
ually the more complex types were discarded, 
so that by 1930 the semi-elliptic leaf spring 
was accepted almost universally throughout 
the industry. 

Comparatively little research work went 
into suspensions during the first 35 years 
of motoring, so that design remained fairly 
stagnant, particularly in America, until 1933 
when “knee-action” and other forms of inde- 
pendent front suspension were adopted by 
General Motors, Chrysler, and Studebaker. 

Today independent front suspension is al- 
most universal on both sides of the Atlantic. 
In Europe it is not uncommon to have inde- 
pendent springing on all four wheels, and 


FIG. 2. A level, or “fiat,” ride results from 
king front pension softer than the rear 





by Wallace G. Chalmers 


it should not be long before this is adopted 
in America. 

Actually, the quality of ride and the road- 

holding characteristics of an automobile are 
not dictated by the type of springs employed, 
but rather by seven main basic factors: 
(1) Static Deflection (2) Direction of Wheel 
Movement (3) Friction [Static and Dynam- 
ic] (4) Unsprung/Sprung Weight Ratio (5) 
Torsional Rigidity of the Vehicle (6) Tire 
Behavior (7) Weight Distribution. 

This article will deal mainly with the first 
five factors. Actually, by duplicating them 
on two differently suspended cars the same 
riding characteristics will be observed. 

As in so many other branches of automo- 
tive design it is not always possible nor prac- 
tical to attain the ultimate in all five factors, 
and sometimes a compromise must be 
reached. At the same time it must be realized 
that there is much more to suspending a 
vehicle than merely mounting it on springs. 


Static Deflection 


The static deflection (Fig. 1) or “softness” 
of a suspension system is a measurement of 
how far it deflects under the weight of the 








FIG. 3. Wheel strikes obstacle: note horizontal 
force component which is too often neglected 


stationary automobile. It decides how much 
of the shock is transmitted. The ride com- 
fort can be looked upon as varying directly 
with the deflection. There are, however, 
limits. If the suspension is too soft, the ve- 
hicle may become difficult to control, and 
the slow pitching frequency will be disturb- 
ing to the passengers. There may also be 
space limitations which dictate the total 
wheel movement permissible. 

Similarly, if the suspension is too stiff, the 
ride is harsh and the frequency of oscilla- 
tion or pitching is too rapid. A compromise 
must be reached, taking into consideration 
the various factors. 


FRONT SUSPENSION 


—- REAR SUSPENSION 
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“FLAT RIDE 





Humans are disturbed by frequencies which 
do not fall between 75 and 110 cycles, or 
oscillations, per minute. This means that the 
static deflections should lay between about 
6% inches (75 cycles) and 3 inches (108 
cycles). 

It has been shown in recent years that a 
car will not ride “flat” unless the front sus- 
pension has a lower period than the rear sus- 


INTENDED PATH 


FIG. 4. Oversteering: vehicle tends to turn in 
circle of decreasing radius (shown by dotted line) 


pension. This means that, assuming the 
weight is divided fairly evenly between the 
front and rear axles, the front springs should 
be a bit softer. Briefly, this enables the rear 
suspension pitching, or floating, to catch up 
with that of the front suspension as the front 
and rear: wheels will be encountering the 
obstacles at different times (Fig. 2). For ex- 
ample, the Bristol has a periodicity of 83 on 
the front and 91 on the rear with an average 
load. This principle is also followed on such 
cars as the Healey, Jowett, Austin, MG-TD 
and Ford, to mention a few. 





Direction of Wheel Movement 
When a wheel strikes an object the re- 


action is not exactly vertical, but also has 
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FIG. 5. Understeering: vehicle tends to turn in 
circle of increasing radius (shown by dotted line) 


a horizontal component (Fig. 3) and possibly 
a lateral or transverse component. The latter, 
however, is usually looked after satisfactorily 
by flexing of the tires. If the suspension is 
to be most efficient the wheel should move 
in the direction of the force of impact with 
the obstacle. As this direction is constantly 
changing under different conditions a com- 
promise is usually reached so that the wheel 
moves in a path which is between zero and 
twenty degrees to the vertical, receding as 
it rises. As with so many other ideal ob- 
jectives it is sometimes necessary to break 
this rule due to space or design limitations 
(Continued on page thirty-one) 
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CARS OF 
CHARACTER 


Mercedes “S” Series 





F ALL the unique cars ever built, none 

has been more successful, spectacular, 
or glamorous than the big, blown Mercedes 
sixes. In their day their fleet lines spelled 
ultimate speed for the motoring world. The 
shriek of the S-series supercharger was the 
symbol of motor sport in its most dashing 
form, and the delicate three-pointed Mer- 
cedes star came to mean elegant, yet rug- 
gedly dependable, transportation at record 
velocities. 

Every car possessing any character at all 
has a feel and behavior of its own, an in- 
definable personality that must be expe- 
rienced to be understood. You must at least 
ride in a Big Six Mercedes to appreciate 
what’s. been described as “the frenzy of its 
going,” its sturdiness, its hair-raising dig 
and positively frightening roadability. Torque 
is phenomenal; the engine is very slow- 
revving and at low speed you can feel each 
thrust of the six big pistons transferring 
a gigantic impulse to crankshaft, driveshaft. 
axles, and wheels. The sensation at low 
speeds is rather like having a huge battery 
of synchronized air hammers driving you 
relentlessly forward. And the machine is as 
relentless: and responsive close to peak as it 
is in the lower ranges. 

You think you’re going fast at this point 
and of course you are, but then you tromp 
down all the way on the throttle, and with 
an awesome bellow in goes the supercharger. 
Your neck snaps back and the car shoots 
ahead as though running on jets. 

Competing with a Mercedes can be a 
source of some annoyance to the driver of 
a ’51 “fast car” who thinks that a twenty- 
year-old car should know and keep its place. 
He pushes his own job until it’s belching 
black smoke and valve keepers—and the 
Mercedes, having shown amused restraint, 
cuts in its blower and flashes past Mr. ’51 
as though he were parked. 

The blower has value for the driver 
who’s not concerned with showmanship. 
Since it can be cut in and out at the will 
of the man at the wheel, it gives the effect 
of an eight-speed transmission or of a two- 
speed rear end: first unblown, first blown, 
and so on. This is a very handy tool in all 
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sorts of tight places, and the motor-sports- 
man who has once tasted a Roots blower’s 
charms is likely to find unblown motoring 
pretty insipid by comparison. 

Brakes on the S-series cars are mechanical 
and, as such, leave a bit to be desired. 
But although hydraulics would make for 
somewhat quicker stopping, no improvement 
could be made in the car’s response to brak- 
ing of its forward motion. You slam on the 
brakes at 90 mph and there’s no deflection 
of the springs, no nosing down, no tendency 
of the passenger to be thrown forward—and 
this is a startling experience if you’re used 
to modern cars: it’s so incredible it’s scary. 
The same immense degree of designed-in 
safety is apparent in cornering. Here the 
question seems to be not how fast you can 
corner before.rolling, but how much weight 
you can throw on the wheel spokes before 
they collapse. Accelerating, braking, or cor- 
nering, the cars lie flat, geared to the road. 

The S-series Merks—they were called that 
long before the Mercury came along to 
popularize the nickname—roared onto the 
scene during the Roaring Twenties, enriching 
the reputation of a name whose greatness 
was already legendary. They looked faster 
and went faster than almost any other car of 
their time, but what was really unusual was 
their stolid dependability. Unlike most high- 
performance cars, which are notoriously 
temperamental and more often seen torn 
down in the shop than tearing down the high- 
way, the Big Sixes not only refused to blow 
up under the worst abuse, but ran on indefi- 
nitely, thriving on a minimum of tuning. Part 
of this reliability was due to their very low 
engine speed (see Table); they got their 
vitality from huge displacement, among 
other things, rather than from high revs. 
They delivered about 35 miles an hour for 
every 1000 rpm, would hum along indefinite- 
ly at peak as effortlessly as at idle, The en- 
gines were brilliantly but simply engineered, 
and once properly put together they gave a 
kind of service equalled only by that auto- 
motive Jeeves, the Rolls-Royce—plus much 
greater speed and vitality. 

These big overhead cam_ sixes—battle- 
chargers of the machine age—started out as 


ABOVE—SSK chassis. Engi completely fills 
hood area, driver sits inches ahead of rear axle. 


Suspension is by almost flat half-elliptic springs 












LEFT—SSK in road racing trim. Much of Rudi 
Carraciola’s reputation was acquired on this 
short-wheelbase model of Mercedes marque 





BELOW-—typical cockpit. Mercedes pioneered 
the horn “contact ring” in the early 1920's. The 
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passenger cars and promptly became out- 
standing Grand Prix challengers in the sport, 
class, piling up victories year after year 
until they were replaced by the fantastic full- 
Grand Prix racers of °34 to °39. 

Alex Ulmann has described in excellent 
detail in his book, “Mercedes, Pioneer of an 
Industry,” the development of the pure-bred 
line from its beginning in 1900 to the his- 
toric moment in ’21 when the first super- 
charged racing car, the Mercedes 28/95, was 
piloted to victory in the Targa Florio G.P. 
by factory engineer Sailer. This car, with its 
six-cylinder, oh cam, Roots-blown engine, 
was the rough prototype of the blown tour- 
ing cars marketed by Daimler Motors in ’24 


(Continued on page thirty-two) 





POWERPLANT of SS and SSK Mercedes was 
one of the most outstanding sports car engines 
of all time. Specifications are given in copy 
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You can be a Designer! 


ENTER THE FORD-ANGLIA DESIGN CONTEST 
NOW 


YES, YOU can be a designer .. . for who knows better than you what 


type of car you would like to be driving? And here’s your chance not 
only to design a car, but to win as a prize the chassis for that car 
and $500 to defray the expenses of building it. 


How is this possible? Here’s how: Put your pen or pencil to work 
on sketching a body design (any type, from a sports car to a four 
door sedan) for the Ford Anglia chassis shown in the accompanying 
drawings and photos. (As a suggestion, trace the drawings on this 
page and make your design from that.) 


You don’t have to follow the original lines of this car, unless you 
want to. In your sketch, you can remove the fenders, hood and bump- 
ers and use altogether different types. Or, if you so desire, maintain 
the original lines and revise them by lengthening them out or other- 
wise reshaping them. Use your own judgment, for there are no lim- 
itations except to use the chassis as it is and to make certain that the 
car will comply with all vehicle code regulations when completed. 


Be sure that you read the official rules before you start on your 
winning design. For, who’s to say that YOU won’t be the WINNER? 


OFFICIAL CONTEST RULES 


1. PURPOSE—This is a contest to arrive at a 
practical, functional body for the Ford Anglia 
chassis pictured here, which was donated to 
MOTOR TREND by the Ford Motor Company 
specifically for this purpose. (The dimensions 
of the chassis are given in the drawing.) 


2. BODY DESIGN—The body for the chassis is 
not limited to any particular style—it can be 
a sports car, convertible coupe, convertible 
sedan, hardtop coupe, hardtop sedan, or station 
wagon. The design, however, must comply 
with ail vehicle code regulations. 


3. PRIZE—The prize for submitting the design 
adjudged to be most practical consists of the 
Ford Anglia chassis and the sum of $500. By 
his entry into the contest, the winner agrees to 
build, or have built for him, the body that he 
designed for the car. The prize money is 
awarded to defray expenses incurred in com- 
pleting the body. This body must be built within 
six (6) months after the Ford Anglia chassis 
and prize money have been delivered to the 
winner. The winner also agrees to have photo- 
graphs taken of him or the car for publicity 
purposes during any stage of body-building 
and also upon completion of the car. 


4. ELIGIBILITY—The contest is open to all per- 
sons in the continental United States (Hawaii 
and Alaska), except employees of MOTOR 
TREND, employees and their families of the 
Ford Motor Company, and their advertising 
agencies. Ford dealers are not eligible. No 
entry fee, registration fee, or subscription is 
required. Contest is subject to all Federal and 
State regulations. 
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5. HOW TO ENTER—Submit at least three (3) 
drawings of the proposed design, to consist 
of side, front and top views, each on one side 
of a sheet of white paper no smaller than 
82 x 11. Print your name, address and age 
clearly on the back side of each drawing. With 
the drawings, and on a .separate sheet of 
82 x 11 paper, describe how the body is to 
be built, i.e., type of material, type of construc- 
tion, who will build it, etc. Mail your entry to 
MOTOR TREND CONTEST, 1015 So. La Cienega 
Bivd., Los Angeles 35, California. All entries 
will be held by MOTOR TREND until comple- 
tion of the contest. Be sure to enclose a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope if you wish your 
entry returned. MOTOR TREND reserves the 
right to publish any drawing submitted. Rights 
to the winning design are reserved by the 
Ford Motor Company. 


6. DEADLINES—The contest closes at midnight 
October 1. All entries, to be eligible, must 
bear a postmark on or before that date. In 
the event that two designs are identical, the 
entry with the earlier postmark will be the one 
considered for the prize. 


7. JUDGES—Judging the contest will be an 
impartial panel of three men: Frank Kurtis, of 
Kurtis-Kraft, Inc.; Lynn Rogers, Automotive 
Editor, Los Angeles Times; and Walter A. 
Woron, Editor, MOTOR TREND. Judges’ deci- 
sions will be final. 


8. OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS—Inquiries as 
to the status of a particular entry will not be 
acknowledged. No information about the win- 
ning design will be published before the official 
announcement in MOTOR TREND. 
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WINNING RACING 
F DS DAILY! 


W. table Tappets— 






POSITIVE SELF- 
LOCKING SCREWS 


STRONGER 
LIGHTER 
ADJUSTABLE 


HARDENED 
(SAME AS ORIGINAL EQUIPMENT) 
STEEL 


Above, Center—For Ford V-8, Mercury and Lincolns 
—includes plated keepers and spanner wren 
Set of 16, $13.60 postpaid. 

Left—For Models A & B. Set of 8, $8.00 postpaid. 
Also—Fer Ford 60—includes plated keepers. Set of 
16, $17.50 postpaid. 


For the very best, use Witteman hardened, 
micro-ground, all-steel tappets with positive 
self-locking screws. “‘They’re Built to Take a 
Beating.”” We manufacture a complete line of 
high-carbon, hardened, steel tappets for 
Dodge, Plymouth, DeSoto, Chrysler, Stude- 
baker, Lincoln, Ford, Mercury and specials. 
Order direct, or see your dealer. Dealer & 


Jobber Inquiries Invited. 


Sf, Malema (e. (( 


mer las tee 


ts a 4HEO N 






701-815 SO. DATE AVENUE 
ALHAMBRA, CALIFORNIA 


Genuine HELLINGS 


AIR 
FILTER 


for Sport and Stock Cars 


Developed and used on Championship race-cars 
at Indianapolis Speedway and Dirt Tracks thru- 
out the Nation. 

Scientific: Proven to be NON-restricting 
by dynamometer tests. 

Beautitul: Brillicnt chromed steel bonnets. 
Efficient: Knitted copper mesh filter-pack 
means PERFECTION AIR CLEANING! 

#F-258 (41/2 O.D.) 
for FORD and MERC 
$4.25 ea. 
Spacer-ring (50c ea.) 
adapts to CHEV. 

























##M-125 for 

MG, $4.95 ea. 

#5-165 for JA- 

4 -- GUAR, 8.75 ea. 
Use the air- pabenee Race Drivers use, get yours now! 


Cash with order; 
postage prepaid. 
Dealer inquiries 
invited. 








If your dealer is 
unable to supply, 
order direct. 


HELLINGS COMPANY 


11423 Vanowen, North Hollywood, Calif. 
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by Hany Cushing 


ETROIT, MICHIGAN—The official rec- 

ords are not all tabulated, but so far 
in 1950 the automotive industry is turning 
out cars and trucks at the fastest rate in 
history. During the first six months of the 
year more than 3,700,000 vehicles were manu- 
factured and distributed throughout the 
country. It’s a sizzling pace that has veteran 
observers of Detroit’s motor car industry 
predicting a new all-time production mark 
for assembly lines. The Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association, reporting on the first 
five months of the year, shows official factory 
sales running 500,000 units ahead of the 
same period in 1949. 

What astounds many automotive men is 
the fact that the nation currently seems to 
have an insatiable appetite for anything that 
can be built. Right now, for example, it 
takes two to four weeks in Detroit to get 
delivery of Fords—and your choice of body 
style, color, and accessories is limited! 

From all reports, the factories plan to keep 
up the pace as. far into this second half 
of the year as possible. Bearing this out are 
the indications that the “Big Three” do not 
plan any important changes in current 
models until after Christmas and New Year’s. 
It is a pretty good bet that the American 
automobile industry will make between 
7,000,000 and 7,500,000 motor vehicles in 
1950 for the highest production mark ever. 


STYLING TRENDS: Thanks to the continu- 
ing high demand for current models, drastic 
changes in styling of most 1951 cars is not 
in prospect. It is a reasonably safe guess that 
the majority of the manufacturers will go 
along pretty much with the models now on 
the market . . . except, of course, for neces- 
sary realignment of chrome and other trim 
to get what will be called “the 1951 look.” 

In .the so-called “Hard-Top Convertible” 
body style—that’s the model that looks like 
a convertible but won’t—Chrysler Corpora- 
tion is the latest to bring out a full line. 
Now available are models in Chrysler’s 
“Town & Country” series, “New Yorker” 
series and “Windsor” series. Both De Soto 
and Dodge are in production with these 
styles. 

The last member of the “Big Three,” Ford, 
says that none of its forthcoming styles will 
be designed in the pseudo-convertible fashion. 


Instead, they have introduced a new two-tone ~ 


sports sedan with vinyl cloth covering the 
steel top and an “airfoil” type paint panel 
on either side (see photograph). Standard 
equipment on the “Crestliner” is full-wheel 
chrome discs, fender skirts and two side-view 
mirrors. 





NEW DeSoto station wagon has fold-down 
seat that allows for more usable cargo room 












NOTE: The receipt of information as vital 
as that below, received just prior to press 
time from our Detroit representative, Harry 
Cushing, makes us extremely pleased with his 
addition to our staf. We’re certain you'll 
agree.—Editor 


LATE BULLETINS—The Korean War situation has 
made Detroit a city of truths, half-truths and 
rumors. Once again, as in the years of World 
War Il, words such as priority, meng con- 
version, are in the air. 

As of MOTOR TREND’S press time, no official 
steps have been taken to interrupt production 
of civilian passenger vehicles. Nevertheless, the 
automotive industry now holds military con- 
tracts totaling nearly $250,000,000. 

The Detroit Ordnance District reports that 
these military orders are NOT the result of 
Korean fighting. Yet, it is the largest volume 
of such contracts to be held here since the 
end of World War Il. 

From the standpoint of the consumer, the 
Korean War has stepped up demand for cars. 
Over on Livernois Avenue, world center of the 
used car business, prices are edging upward 
as buyers from the West Coast, Southwest and 
deep South flood in to stock up... in case. 

New car dealers report delays as long as 
three weeks to six months now for a specific 
color or type of car. In a normal year business 
drops off right after July 4, and stays down 
until new models are shown in New York. 

There are rumors going the rounds these 
days to the effect that should the Korean War 
create extraordinary demands for production 
from the automotive industry, a system of pri- 
orities will be set up to take care of vehicle 
needs of essential users. 

And, just over the horizon in Detroit is the 
prospect of a steel shortage. Companies supply- 
ing parts, sub-assemblies and other components 
to the motor car makers are unable to get 
enough of the material to keep up with the 
unprecedented demand for vehicles. One 
company, for example, has been delivering 
cars without spare wheels. As yet, the shortage 
has not struck seriously, but the impact of a 
wor with its special needs could ricochet 
right down the nation-wide chain of supply 
to the Detroit final assembly line. 
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ENGINEERING NOTES: While 1951 cars 
may not look too different from those now 
on the highways, there are some pretty good 
possibilities that news will be made “under- 
the-hood” next year. 

It is no secret around Detroit that a number 
of manufacturers are working overtime to 
perfect mechanical innovations for the com- 
ing year. Engine work and automatic trans- 
missions seem to hold the highest priorities 
at this time. 

Among those making every effort to catch 
up with General Motor’s high compression 
V-8 engines, now in Oldsmobile and Cadillac, 
is the Chrysler Corporation. Word circulating 
around Detroit is that Chrysler’s new 8-cylin- 
der job is rapidly approaching the production 
stage. While there will be some modifications 
on it in comparison with GM’s powerplant, 
it will stay pretty close to the principles 
pioneered by “Boss Kettering.” 

And speaking of General Motors . . . the 
country’s largest vehicle producer declines 
to comment about a widely rumored new 
automatic transmission supposed to be cur- 
rently under development here in Detroit. 
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Despite the fact that General Motors has 
three successful units now on the market, 
the corporation is reportedly searching for 
an even better device, one which could con- 
ceivably become standard on all its lines. 
In the last decade more than 1,600,000 
Hydra-Matic Drives, Dynaflows and Power- 
glides have been manufactured and put in 
service by GM. Nevertheless, rumors of such 
a transmission are fairly common knowledge 
in local automotive circles. Even salesmen in 
neighborhood retail outlets are aware of the 
development. 

The new automatic transmission-is expect- 
ed to be a combination of Hydra-Matic Drive 
and Dynaflow, utilizing the best elements of 
the torque converter and the Oldsmobile 
transmission. Probably as long as a year 
will pass before the new device is unveiled. 
General Motors spokesmen say: “We are not 
talking about anything now.” 


AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSIONS: Ford, 
however, is talking about its new automatic 
transmission, and full details have been an- 
nounced. Only unannounced fact at this time 
is the date the device will be available for 
Ford and Mercury cars. 

As a result of several years’ intensive co- 
operative development by Borg-Warner Cor- 
poration and Ford, the new automatic device 
is now in production in B-W’s Muncie, In- 
diana, plant and Ford’s new factory in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

When installed on a Mercury or Ford the 
transmission performs satisfactorily without 
increasing the displacement or power out- 
put of the engine. This reduces engine cruis- 
ing speeds while maintaining pleasing per- 
formance. Axle ratio to be used on both 
Mercury and Ford cars equipped with the 
automatic transmission is 3.31 to 1, sub- 
stantially higher than the 3.9 to 1 of the 
standard Mercury and 3.73 to 1 of the 
standard Ford. 


ODDS AND ENDS: Next month, Oldsmobile 
will discontinue production of its Series 76 
cars. All available factory space in East 
Lansing will be devoted to the output of the 
Series 88 and the Series 98. In making the 
announcement, S. E. Skinner, Oldsmobile 
General Manager, reported that all orders 
for the 76 will be filled. 

Since mid-1946, Willys-Overland has manu- 
factured 100,000 Jeep station wagons. This 
represents $160,000,000 in factory sales. More 
than 60 per cent of current Willys produc- 
tion goes to this model. 

Crosley Motors, Inc., of Marion, Indiana, 
has reduced prices on all its passenger and 
commercial vehicles. The cuts range from 


$63. to $86. 


NEW MODELS: Nash’s new Rambler station 
wagon carries a price tag of $1808. This in- 
cludes radio, air conditioning system, direc- 
tional signals and other extras worth $300. 

The new Rambler is powered by an 82 hp 
‘L’ head engine with a displacement of 172.6 
inches and a compression ratio of 7.25 to 1. 
It is 62 inches high, has a road clearance of 
7% inches, and is 14 feet 8 inches long. Nash 
people claim 30 mpg for the newest Rambler. 


STRICTLY RUMORS: Going around Detroit 
these days is a widely circulated rumor that 
the first postwar automobile show sponsored 
by the Automotive industry will be held in 
Detroit in the fall of 1951. It is said to be in 
connection with a gigantic celebration now 
being planned to honor the 250th anniversary 
of the founding of Detroit. 

August and September promise to be busy 
automotive. months in the motor capital. At 
least three of the independent manufacturers 
will be announcing their 1951 lines. Of all 
the new cars to be introduced for the coming 
year these may be the most radically changed 
from an appearance standpoint. 
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DOUGLASS MUFFLER MFG. CO. 


* 
A MUFFL 


Deep, mellow, dual tone! Straight — Thru type. . 
ing your cor added power and acceleration! Saves your engine! Steel—packed, seamless 
steel tube construction! Won't rust out! Outlasts 3 to 5 ordinary mufflers! Easy to in- 
stall, fits same space your present muffler is in! 


Chev., 32-40 Ford, 31-41 Ply., std., 37-41 Ply. del., Willys . 2... 0.06. $5.96 
Auburn, Chrysler 6, DeSoto, Dodge, 38-50 Ford, Merc., Hudson, 

Lafayette, Nash, 42-50 Ply., Pont., Stude., Terraplane, Kaiser, Frazer... sss $6.85 
Buick, Chrysler 8, 34-38 LaSalle, Olds, Packard . 1... see > shee 

Cod., 28-31 Ford Mod. A Assembly, 39-40 LoSalle, Linc. Zephyr, Cont. . . $9.15 

DUAL SETS 

35-38 Ford & Merce... « + « $23.00 49-50 Olds, 88, 9B... ea. $30.00 
49-50 Ford & Merce ww wa ve $25.00 37-50 Chevrolet* - 1. 5 ++. $40.00* 


or order direct 





If not satisfied, return within 10 days and full purchase price will be refunded. 
Specify Year, Make and Modei 


































STEEL PACKED 


ER FOR EVERY CAR 


« Cuts back pressure up to 50% giv- 






*$10.00 Refund for return of old Chevrolet manifold, prepaid. 
YOUR LOCAL DEALER $2.00 Deposit on all C.0.D.’s 





Send Check or Money Order to: 


1916 W. Valley Blvd., 
Alhambra, Calif 





Dept.MT9 





AUTO ACCESSORIES CO. 
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Also Available f 


pS MASSIVE BEAUTY 
MPACT OF BIG CAR 
-MINUTE INSTALLATION 
NO HOLES TO DRILL 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


















L Rear Deck Kit 
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STYLING 





127 W. Washington Blvd., Dept. M9 


Los Angeles 15, California 
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Fits practically all models, all cars. 
Heavy duty, 22 gauge body steel 
skirts. Not a hole to drill. Arm type 
lacking device makes installation 
and removal fast and simple. 


DEPENDABLE USED PARTS 


FOR MOST MAKES AND MODEL 


CARS AT HUGE SAVINGS. 





Transmissions, rear ends, motors, 
fenders, doors, panels and hundreds 
of other “Approved Used Replace- 
ment Parts” for nearly every make 
and model car. Prompt shipment of 
all orders. We have been serving 
motorists over 30 years. Fast turn- 
over of huge stocks mean extra sav- 
ings for you. Write today for prices 
and information on parts you need. 


SAN BERNARDINO AUTO WRECKING CO. 
239 Arrowhead Avenue 


Dept. MT 
NY -C-aalelac illo elihiclaall:. 











BE FIRST WITH PORTER 
See the Brand New 


Porter Hollywood 1950 Model Muffler 


Single Mufflers for All Cars 


ok Mis. Lighter 
Smoother 


Patent Applied for 

FORD & MERCURY DUALS, 1935-1948, $23.00 
FORD & MERCURY DUALS, 1949-1950, $25.00 
CHEVROLET DUALS 1937 to 1950 (With Ex- 
change Manifold) 0.00 
Refund of $10.00 upon return of your manifold. 
PLYMOUTH & DODGE DUALS 1942 to 1950 Mp 
Exchange Manifold) Specify Models.. $45 
Refund of $15.00 
Above sets made with 134”, 
Tubing 

DEALERSHIPS AVAILABLE 


upon return of your ar 
18-Gauge Steel 


PORTER MUFFLER MFG. CO., INC. 


5401 SUNSET BOULEVARD 
Hollywood 27, California 





Send for Our Free Catalogue—Dept. T-9 
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NOTE: This column appears as the sport 
season gets under way all over the country. 
From coast to coast big cars and midgets, 
stock and sport cars are unwinding another 
big chapter inthe story of American speed. 
All this makes for a lot of racing news, 
and we want to devote the most space to the 
branches of the sport that interest you most. 
Let us know your preferences, and we'll 
base our coverage on them.—Editor 


BY CAR fans in the Portland, Ore., area 
had a frustrating day June 12. As 
though one Indianapolis class event isn’t 
enough, two rival promoting groups staged 
one each at Portland Meadows and the Port- 
land Speedway. To make the situation neat 
and symmetrical, six-event cards and 17 
cars were slated for each. Major difference 
lay in the tracks themselves: the Speedway’s 
course is 5-mile of pavement, the Meadows’ 
is %-mile of the best dirt. Del Fanning 
copped the show at the Speedway, winning 
the first heat race and the helmet dash, and 
took the main event by burning through the 
25 laps in 10:51.37, with Ernie Spaulding 
and Dave Cooper scant yards behind him. 
The main event at the Meadows was a 20- 
lapper which began as a three-way duel 
between Dave Carter, Howard Osborn, and 
Art Scovell. Scovell took to the pits in the 
llth lap with a sick car, and the rest of 
the race was a tossup between the two re- 
maining, hot pilots until Carter (Stockton, 
Calif.) came up with the extra horses and 
roared past the checkered flag with Osborn 
25 feet behind him. 
xk 
SINCE the war’s end there’s been growing 





FAST Riley at Buchanan Field dropped out, 
leaving only the Edwards Sports Car to com- 
pete with a field that included 16 MG's 


enthusiasm in this country for road racing, 
and no end of beefing about the difficulty 
of arranging the Real Thing here. The pub- 
lic is square, turns an outraged cold shoulder 
to the general idea of having its own high- 
ways turned into courses for speeding sport 
cars—to say nothing of racing cars. There’s 
a practical alternative to actual road racing, 
and we wonder why it hasn’t been brought 
up before. Overseas the very best form of 


for the would-be competitor 
of modest means is the “rally.” A_ rigidly 
controlled test of the individual driver’s 
skill, generously spiced with the element of 
chance, it.can be set up over any highways, 
and is strictly legal! One of the rules is 
that legal speed limits are not to be exceeded, 
and violations of traffic laws are fined by 
loss of points or disqualification. A large 
number of cars—as many as two or three 
hundred—can participate. A simple rally, on 
the European pattern, runs from town A to 
town B. Holding the legal speed limit, one 
can get from A to B in a predetermined 
“perfect time.” Each driver records his start- 
ing time at a “control” in town A—the 
village gas station, for example—then drives 
to B’s control. If he arrives in perfect time 
he gets a perfect score, if he’s late the score 
is worse, if he’s early it’s much worse. Add 
towns on through the alphabet and you’ve 
got a real contest, the interest in direct 
ratio to the trickiness of the roads chosen. 
It’s legal, it’s sport, it’s harder than it looks. 
Sport car clubs, -. 


motor sport 





AT THE opposite end of the restraint 
spectrum are jalopy races, Rough-and-Tum- 
ble, Inc., currently booming in Southern 
California. Whistle-stops everywhere have 
been drawing the public with the antics of 
hell-bent leadfoots. Huntington Beach has 
been dedicating Friday nights to the sport, 
Balboa Stadium (San Diego) its Saturdays, 
with races also at Carrell Speedway (Gar- 
dena) and Culver City. Typical of this 
form of competition was June 7’s orgy 
at Lincoln Park Stadium in L.A.: the 1/5- 
mile course and 80 feet of crash wall were 
torn to shreds, and a monotonous number of 
wrecks caused five re-starts for the main 
event. Entries for the contests generally run 
from 50 to 80 cars, and the crash-conscious 
mob always gets its money’s worth. 

x * 


THE MIGHTY midgets are America’s 
favorite form of motor sport, from the stand- 
point of number of races held and cars 
participating. Word trickles out from the 
east that the fifth midget season is in full 
swing at Chicago’s Soldier Field, with both 








EDWARDS Sports Car, which won the road 
race at Buchanan Field near San Francisco 
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attendance and prizes running high, the 
latter luring such drivers as Johnny Parsons 
himself, Joe Sostilio of Boston, and Art 
Gross of White Plains. A new starting system 
is being used this year: the “inverted” type, 
with fastest qualifiers at the rear. 

So far as this season has gone V-8’s are 
leading in purse money won. Giving the 
Offys a bad time on Southern California 
circuits is George Amick of Seattle, mounted 
on the Al Dean No. 10 V-8, and Johnny 
Moorhouse’s well-tuned No. 19 V-8 has been 
wiping the field at Culver and San Diego 
in recent weeks. 

The season at Balboa Stadium, San Diego, 
got off to a flying start on May 31 when 
Billy Cantrell took the main as Roger Ward’s 
Edelbrock V-8 blew up after leading the 
field for 49144 laps. Cantrell had a close 
one in San Bernardino early in June when, 
at top speed a car spun out. His car was de- 
molished after seven, high-speed flips, he 
was unhurt. 

x & ® 


WARMER-UP for the Santa Ana Road 
Race covered elsewhere in this issue was 
the road race held at Buchanan Air Field, 
near San Francisco, on May 21, co-spon- 
sored by the MG Car Club and the Sports Car 
Club of America. Winner of the five-lap 
event was Sterling Edwards, driving his 
super-slick Edwards Sport Car. Competition 
consisted of a covey of MGs, and one of the 
most interesting events of the day was a 
duel between identically tuned TC and TD 
models in the hands of Bjorne Qvale and 
Harry Fair, Jr. The TD handled better, 
went faster, looked like much the better car. 

As we go to press, a revival of the old 
Santa Monica Road Races is about to take 
place under the stewardship of Ralph de 
Palma. Several of the cars which ran in the 
old pre-World War I races—a °12 Cadillac, 
a °13 National, and the ‘13 Peugeot with 
which Dario Resta won both at Santa’ Monica 
and Indianapolis in the old days, and which 
timed 103 mph just last year—will run again 
over a portion of the original Vanderbilt Cup 


course. 
xx*rk 


POINT standings in NASCAR’S Grand 
National Circuit as of June 18 were: Lloyd 
Moore, Frewsberg, N.Y.—751.5; Lee Petty, 
Randleman, N.C.—589; Tim Flock, Winston- 
Salem, N.C.—535. Moore tooled his ’50 Ford 
into second money at the Vernon, N.Y., 100- 
miler on June 18, and Bill Blair of High 
Point, N.C., took top money, °50 Merc 
mounted. One of the admirable things about 
the Association’s events is that the drivers 
are always covered by insurance, frequently 
running higher than $500,000. 

Hershel McGriff and Ray Elliott, the co- 
drivers from Portland who won the Mexican 
Road Race, flew east in June to receive new 
cars presented to them by General Motors. 
Both pilots are seen regularly in Northwest 


hard-top events. 
xk * 


SPORT in a splendid setting will be the 
result of a deal between race promoter J. C. 
Agajanian and Bill Kyne, operator of Cali- 
fornia’s Bay Meadows track. Aggie attended 
the national championship motorcycle race 
there June 25, noted carefully the house gate 
and the track quality, wound up with plans 
to bring a national championship big car 
race to the $5,000,000 Meadows at the end 
of November. 

x *k 

LATE FLASH: Word has just come 
through from the S.C.C.A. that August 20 is 
the date for a sport car race on the asphalt 
surface of the Santa Rosa Air Field. The 
event is open to all sports cars, heavy parti- 
cipation is invited and expected. ce 
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e Guaranteed Against Peeling 

e Highly Polished Finish 

e Tested Before and After Assembly 
e Factory Guaranteed 


Outright Only 
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LJ Racing Engines—Edmunds Manifolds and Heads [] ‘’Doll-up’’ Ac- 
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TRANSATLANTIC 


PORT: It was the most spectacular 

Monaco G.P. in history this year—for 
the opening lap. Nineteen of the best went 
screaming through the streets of the pic- 
turesque city, with Alfa-mounted Fangio in 
front. Farina, on another Alfa, tried to jockey 
from fourth to third place on a turn, hit 
a puddle, skidded, and when the smoke had 
cleared ten cars were out of the race. This 
took care of most of the competition and 
Fangio led the procession by a full lap 
(just under two miles), averaged 61.33 mph 
for an exhausting, tortuous 100 laps. Second, 
third, and fourth went to Ascari (Ferrari), 
Chiron (Maserati), Sommer (Ferrari). The 
day before the G.P., the 500 cc Prix de 
Monaco was run with great success. D.B.’s, 
Simca Survas, and Estes also ran, but JAP 
and Norton-engined Coopers wiped the field 
in the two 12-lap heats and in the 16-lap 
final. Harry Schell on a Cooper-JAP made 
fastest heat time (54.8 mph), placed second 
in the final, 


and then proceeded to install 





THE MOTOR 
TOM COLE brings Cadillac-Allard into third 
place at LeMans, sets class record of 88.2 mph 


an 1100 cc JAP in his little Cooper and 
entered the G.P., along with.all the big, 
scary jobs. He was involved in the first-lap 
destruction derby and a valuable experiment 
fell through. . . . This year’s installment of 
the Swiss G.P. at Berne, one of the finest 
and trickiest circuits in the world, was 
another Alfa walkaway, first two places 
going to Farina and Fagioli. Their machines 
were so perfectly tuned, their driving so 
uniformly excellent, that their average speeds 
for the 190-mile course varied by only one- 
hundreth of a second: 92.76 and 92.75 mph! 
The Formula Two event was taken by Som- 
mer’s Ferrari at 92.03, with four 1440 cc 
Simca-Gordinis behind him for the next 
four places. This event was enlivened by the 
appearance of the famous pre-war pilots 





WEZATA. GOTEBURG 
SWEDISH home-product, Volvo PV444. Car has 
102%-inch wheelbase, 40 bhp, 4-cylinder over- 
head valve engine, and weighs 2070 pounds 
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by AA. Devenceur 


Stuck and Lang, driving an A.F.M. and a 
Veritas Meteor, respectively. Stuck’s per- 
formance was brilliant for the lap that his 
engine lasted: he came within four seconds 
of equalling Villoresi’s practice time in the 
new De Dion Ferrari! Alfa Romeo wheels, 
looking on, promptly offered Stuck an Alfa 
158 for the Bari G.P., much to Hans’ delight. 

. Interesting handicapping : Bugatti Own- 
ers’ Club (England) is running a race open 
to stock sedans, with handicapping based on 
sale price of the car—performance per dollar. 
France’s Rallye Gastronomique, open to any 
sport or touring model built since 1900, gives 
a bonus credit mark for every year of age 
over 10. This could insult some pre-’40 own- 
ers, for example he of the ’39 Hotchkiss that 
just won the Monte Carlo Rally. . . . The 
phenomenal new Alfas are equipped with 
Morelli racing mags, use Ferodo brake lining. 
GERMANY: Volkswagen’s latest models have 
been reduced in price and improved in qual- 
ity. Lockheed hydraulic brakes are now 
standard, cooling air to engine is at last 
thermostatically regulated. . . . Attendance 
at the 1950 Berlin Auto Show exceeded all 
expectations and it was extended until June 
7. Last year’s évent, you may recall, had to 
be held in the open air, amid bomb rubble. 
This year the setting was first cabin: a re- 
constructed exhibition hall overlooking the 
legendary Avus racing circuit. Startling- 
dimensioned stars of the show: Staunau five- 
passenger sedan, powered by 400 cc and 





REAR ENGINE, rear axle assembly of renowned 
760 cc Renault typifies efficiency and thrift 


750 ce (24.4 and 45.7 cu. in.) two-cylinder, 
two-stroke engines; front drive Lloyd 300 cc 
(18.3 cu. in.) two-cylinder, two-stroke. DKW 
was on hand with preview examples of its 
new sedan and convertible sedan models, 
these too being two-cylinder, two-stroke jobs. 
Champion has expanded to four models, and 
Borgward and Mercedes dominated the lux- 
ury field. . . . Ford here has come out with 
two new models of the Taunus, a “special” 
and a “standard.” Although based on the 
older models, the new ones feature complete- 
ly redesigned bodies, lowered center of grav- 
ity, wider track, improved springing. Price 
remains the same: about $1350 for the 
“standard.” German Ford made 17,000 ve- 


MNEWSHLETTE R 


hicles in ’49, will hit 25,000 this year. Typi- 
cal of the German recovery trend, about 
$2,500,000 has been plowed back into the 
business for modernization of the factories. 
. The ubiquitous Doctor Porsche (Auto- 
Union racers, Tiger tanks, Volkswagen) is 
now building a new, popular-priced 17 bhp 
tractor for home and export sales. 
ENGLAND: Gas de-rationing after a ten-year 
drought brought about an orgy of long- 
distance motoring here, limited only by the 
still-high price (about 42c an Imperial gal- 
lon) and inadequate road facilities. British 
governments have always done their best to 
ignore the existence of automobiles, with the 
result that traffic conditions on main roads 
throughout the isles are miserable. As on 
the Continent, the price of gas will con- 
tinue to call for efforts in the direction of 
more efficiency from smaller engines. . . 
Model car collectors note: an electrically 
driven model of the Morris “Minor” is now 
available for about $5 here. The little car is 
8% inches long, will run for two miles on 
three standard flashlight batteries; the pow- 
erful little motor drives the rear axle through 
reduction gearing. Raymond Mays, 


famous for the BRM and his driving career, 
has somehow found time to come up with 
another fantastic car, this one strictly for 
straightaway. Convinced that nothing could 
suit the purpose better than the °37, six- 
cylinder, two-cam, Zoller-blown ERA engine 





LouIS KLEWANTASK 
JOWETT JUPITER which won the 11-litre (91.5 
cu. in.) class at the LeMans 24-hour race 


that helped him earn many hill-climb rec- 
ords, Mays went ahead and built a new 
chassis for the faithful old engine. The 
chassis is news and these are some of the 
reasons why: front end of the engine is well 
behind the front wheels, rear end is well 
aft of the rear wheel hubs; this is achieved 
by chain drive to the rear wheels, with the 
live axles (‘U’ jointed, of course) terminat- 





DAIMLER is famous as car of British royalty. 
Quiet Daimler diesel engines also power London 
busses. Fluid transmission in use since 1930 
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ing in sprockets located about 13 inches be- 
hind the wheel hubs. Object of all this is 
to load all weight possible over the rear 
wheels, two-thirds of the car’s weight, in 
this case, bearing there. Unsprung weight 
is fantastically low, since there are no brakes 
in the rear wheels; braking at the rear is 
taken care of by an immense drum located 
on an extension of the driving worm, behind 
the differential. The car should be in active 
competition by the time this reaches print. 
... Raymond Loewy, of post-war Studebaker 
® fame, has been retained by Austin here, re- 
cently expressed the intention of adding 
ypi some top-flight Italian designing talent to 
a his staff... . The march of progress: the 
new Allard K2 sports roadster comes stock 





the with three portholes! 

oo RUSSIA: The Russian-made replica of the 
— 1938 Opel Cadet, known as the Moskvitch, is 
_ being turned out in large quantities for ex- 
P port as well as for home use. Sweden will 
import about a thousand of these light cars 

son this year. 
— ITALY: During the 49 racing season a good 


: = deal was heard about a make called “Cisi- RU N YAN TO ei N EA U COVER 


talia-‘Squadra Abarth.” Abarth’s name alone 


























‘itish . . , , 
* is enough to — ys car as important: he .. Now Available for All Make Cars 
io was agent in taly or the Porsche organi- 
ds zation, head of Cisitalia’s racing department, MADE OF FINEST CONVERTIBLE TOP FABRICS— 
. a and largely responsible for the brilliant TOGETHER WITH THE QUALITY CRAFTSMAN- 
fon successes of the marque during the °47-’48 SHIP SHOWN ON ALL RUNYAN PRODUCTS. 
a of season; a gifted designer of unblown, high- This smart Tonneau cover will more than y for 
performance engines, he engineered the con- itself in preservation of Ba interior upholstery, 
sally struction of the very promising 1.5 liter Cisi- ps ama that final touch of custom-built SNAPS ON IN 2 MINUTES 
May be id r-all protection cover or as , 
bey 9 pay ET eae “ al $39.50 
S 
to SHIPPED COMPLETE 
ough 
ays ac AUTO UPHOLSTERY 
with 7966 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif. e Phone GR. 5071 
for 
ould 
six- 
gine NEWEST design for drophead coupe on Dela- The Foreign Car ° 
haye chassis comes from Faget Varnet, Paris e * ROLLS we YCE 
on . , Specialists : 
talia-Porsche G.P. racing car, completing one 
of the most complex machines in history in We invite you to investigate our new : 
less than two economically tough years. The and better service department. BENTLEY 
new car evolved after Cisitalia went under R oe 
with financial troubles, and Abarth set up New LOW prices for lubrication JAGUAR 
shop for himself, taking with him many 
; . $.95 $1.25 ; 
skilled colleagues from Cisitalia. Abarth and MG @ AUSTIN JAGUAR 
TASK! Co. laid a sound foundation for itself by MORRIS 
Pig r , ; HILLMAN e@ SIMCA_ RILEY 
(91.5 designing and marketing special equipment MORRIS ROLLS ROYCE 
race for Fiats and Lancias: column shifts, dual 
iii, intake manifolds, high-efficiency exhaust sys- Los Angeles distributors MG 
one tems. Simultaneously, a line of 1100 cc racing 
cars was brought to the course, and the Ital- 
a ian champion pilots Scagliarini and Taruffi NTERNATIONAL MOTORS, INC. 220 NORTH CANON DRIVE 
ll drove them to repeated victories, frequently 5670 SUNSET BOULEVARD 
— against cars of greater displacement. The HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 
Sci newest model in the Abarth line is a coupe, 
. with which Scagliarini took first prize at Mon- 
ae za this year, now in series production. It’s for 
—_ reasons of friendship and old times’ sake NARDI - DANESE 


iat the name of Cisitalia is retained by the | TFALIAN FORMULA SPORTS AND RACE CARS 





made. 
GENERAL: We've been approached from are now available for 
time to time by sports car and foreign car 
groups interested in acquiring new members, Sportsmen who want the Best! 
working with other groups, etc., and it . ‘ 
. ‘ : : Nardi-Danese cars are made in classes 
seems that the time has arrived now to offer . 
the services of this column as a coordinating ranging from 500 cc. to 4500 cc. They can 
aid for such organizations. Club secretaries be furnished with Italian engines or engines 
are invited to list their groups with us; of other European manufacture, or they can 
or, if you want to start a club in your area, , ‘ P : 

’ . be furnished less engine, for installation of 
let us know and we'll try to give you a boost. : i Fi : 
One of the benefits of affiliation is that hard- purchaser's choice here in the United States. 
to-get parts can often be located through the Please advise us of your requirements. 


club membership. We recently helped the 


owner of a ’23 Hispano-Suiza locate a like- : aii . 
yalty. ane teaneenicien: coils didans came anit JOHN EDGAR Exclusive distributor for the U.S.A. and possessions 
yndon be guaranteed, but we'll try to help you. 9165 Cordell Dr., Los Angeles Ab, Calif. BR. 2-4073 
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The Steering Wheel 
You've Been Waiting For! 


SIZE: 16-inch outside diameter 
DESIGN: 3 or 4 spoke optional 
MATERIAL: High strength, heat-treated 
aluminum alloy 

COVERING: Cork composition 
slip when wet or greasy 
WEIGHT: ONE POUND, TWO OUNCES! 

PRICE: $29.75 Includes Fed. Ex. Tax, F.O.B. Los 
Angeles. (State and local taxes extra where ap- 
plicable.) - 
Made by Nardi & Co. for use on sports, competition 
and full race cars, this light and flexible wheel may 
be readily adapted to any steering column. 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


JOHN EDGAR 


Exclusive distributor for the U.S.A. 
9165 Cordell Drive, Los Angeles 46, California 
BRadshaw 2-4073 
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JOHN J. SHERIDAN 
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ALLARD WINS at SANTA ANA 





FTER showing his Allard’s stubby tail 
to the cream of Southern California’s 
sports car pilots, red-headed Roy Richter 
took the checkered flag and cheers of 14,000 
spectators at Santa Ana on June 25th. The 
genial Bell, Calif., business man sped over 
the finish line 39:16.10 seconds after starting 
the 20-lap premier road race. Second man 
home was Phil Hill, and third was Jack Mc- 
Afee (both drove Jaguar XK-120’s). Laid 
out to simulate as closely as possible actual 
road conditions, the tricky, two-mile asphalt 
circuit included every type of curve and 
corner, and required the highest order of 
driver skill and car stamina. 
Richter’s win underlined recent Allard suc- 


| cesses elsewhere, and has made the name an 
| important factor in west coast competition. 
| Other cars of the same make were handled 
| by Basil Panzer and Tom Frisbey, and these 





finished fourth and fifth, respectively. Panzer 
drove his black J-2 with much restraint, 
since the car was delivered just prior to the 
race, and he had not become accustomed to 
it. His speed increased noticeably as the race 
went on, and in the eleventh lap, he passed 
Frisbey, who was driving a steady race with 
the heavier K-2 model. 

The winning J-2 has remained practically 
unaltered since original delivery to _ its 
owner. Other than a careful tune-up, no 
special preparation was made for this race. 
Although the Allards are usually ordered 
“less engine,” and fitted with Mercury power- 
plants after delivery, Richter’s machine is 
powered with a British-built, 2]-stud Ford 
V-8, modified to Allard factory specifications. 
These changes include 1-over standard bore 
and stroke, Allard heads and manifold and 
a Harman & Collins % cam. For this version, 
the makers claim a modest 120 hp. The Santa 
Ana course placed a high premium on cor- 
nering ability, and the Allard’s unique L.M.B. 
independent front suspension and DeDion 
rear axle appeared to be ideally suited to the 
conditions. 


The two Jaguar XK-120’s, driven by Hill 





LINEUP for the main event, with Richter (J-2) on pole, Hill (XK-120) on outside, Edwards fifth 















. SHOTOGRAPHE BY E. N 
MOST hazardous ‘S’ turn of Santa Ana course 


and McAfee, were very consistent in the 
hands of these experienced drivers. Hill, with 
the faster of the pair, had the misfortune 
to spin while trying to match Richter’s pace 
into the first curve, and was passed by the 
entire field. Evidently inspired by this adver- 
sity, Hill resumed the battle with such verve 
that by the end of lap three, he had motored 
through all the traffic to regain second place 
behind Richter—a spirited exhibition. Al- 
though Hill remained within striking dis- 
tance until the end, 17 laps later, the Allard 
held its lead with apparent ease. 

An interesting feature of Phil Hill’s cam- 
paign was his use of “asphalt slicks” on 
the Jaguar. These smooth tread, track-type 
tires proved very effective, and mark a signif- 
icant innovation in western sports car racing. 

The feature event was, in a sense, two 
races in one. The larger-engined cars natural- 
ly filled the first positions, but farther back 
a no-less-exciting struggle was going on 
among the MG’s for leadership of the smaller- 
engined contingent. After the first lap, Bill 
Kerrigan’s light green TC freed itself from 
the pack and set sail for Arnold Stubb’s 
yellow machine which led the MG’s. For 
the next seven laps Kerrigan hounded the 
other car, never more than a few feet away, 
but not quite able to pass. Finally in the 
ninth lap he succeeded in passing but soon 
thereafter he charged a hay bale, bending the 
MG’s tie rod and forcing its retirement on 
the next circuit. Stubbs roared on without 
slackening pace, and became the first MG 
driver to cross the line—a fine showing. 

Small car fans found delight in the per- 
formance of several Crosley Hotshots. These 
sturdy little machines ran very smoothly, and 
put up an excellent race considering that 
their 720 cc engines were pitted against 
MG’s of 1250 cc’s. In the first event William 
Palmer’s Crosley actually passed a brace of 
MG’s, and held second place for a time be- 
fore being overtaken. He eventually finished 
in third spot. It was unfortunate that the 
Hotshots’ performance appeared eclipsed by 
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that of the larger-engined cars against which 
they were ranged. If enough Crosley’s had 
been entered to form a 750 cc class, the re- 
sulting competition would have been very 
keen indeed. 

In evaluating the performance of all the 
entrants, it must be kept in mind that these 
are true sports cars, driven by their owners 
for normal usage as well as for competition. 
With the exception of two “specials,” all car- 
ried full road equipment, and most of them 
were driven to the circuit and home again, 
unlike race cars which are towed or trans- 
ported on trailers. Generally speaking, all the 
cars ran well, and retirements from the races 
were rare. This was, no doubt, partly due to 
the perfect weather which prevailed, a wel- 
come change from the blistering heat which 
attended the earlier Palm Springs road race. 

Sterling Edwards, winner of the Palm 
Springs race, was again on hand with his 
splendid Edwards car, which was rated a pre- 
race favorite. The car won its heat race, and 
then starting from the last row in the main 
event, Edwards came through the field to 
fourth place by the end of lap three, only 





— as NE 
CROSSING the finish line as winner of the 
main event is Roy Richter, driving an Allard J-2 


to retire on the back stretch in the next 
circuit due to a bent clutch pedal link. The 
car was running beautifully, and no doubt 
would have been among the leaders at the 
finish. The way this machine handled on the 
twisty course leaves no question as to the 
merit of its four-wheel independent suspen- 
sion, 

In marked contrast was the Baldwin Spe- 
cial exemplifying the solid axle school of 
design. This car possesses a simply fantastic 
power-to-weight ratio, and the bellow of its 
open exhaust headers is certainly impressive. 
As was anticipated, the Baldwin repeated its 
Palm Springs success by qualifying fastest, 
several seconds ahead of its nearest rival. 
This machine snakes badly under full ac- 
celeration, and although this gives the specta- 
tors thrills, the car is obviously quite a 
handful to manage. 

Fortunately no accidents occurred to mar 
the day’s pleasure, and spectator control, 
usually a tough problem on a road course, 
was satisfactory. Some grumbling was heard 
in the bleachers because it was difficult to 
see cars clearly on the back stretches, and 
at one point on each lap, the drivers passed 
completely out of sight. It should be made 
clear to all that amateur road racing is 
fundamentally a competitor sport, and spec- 
tators cannot expect to have the whole show 
go on under their noses. Airport circuits, 
such as the Santa Ana layout, actually provide 
the best spectator visibility because of their 
flat terrain. A race run over real roads in- 
cluding hills and valleys would be much 
more difficult to follow. 

Incidentally, “amateur” in this sense means 
only that the drivers and car owners par- 
ticipate purely for the love of the sport, 
and do not race for any monetary gain or 
awards of tangible value. The word carries 
no connotation of inexperience or indifferent 
ability. Generally the standard of driving 
was quite competent, and the degree of skill 
which some of these “amateurs” are acquir- 
ing is a good indication of what may be ex- 
pected at Pebble Beach this fall. 
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Other M.G. instruments, same guarantee, 


repaired for only $5.50 each. Prices 


CALIFORNIA BILL 


4611 YORK BLVD. 


do not include glass. Glass $1.50 extra. 


LOS ANGELES 41 CALIFORNIA 








Builders of 
Custom & Competition Engines 


e Clay Smith Cams For Every Use 
e All Racing Equipment Available 


SMITH & JONES 


2612 E. Spring St., Long Beach, Calif. 







L. B. 4-4663 
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AA CUSTOM 
ACCESSORIES 





AA Custom Curved Radiator 
Re August Special $6.95 


AA Custom Dual Manifold 


32-48 Ford and Mere........................- $29.95 
49-50 Ford and Merc 








S70PS POAD Sway At mim SrEtOS 
OF im CRONE WimDs KEEPS SOOT 














Front or rear.. 


Belond Equa-Flow Exhaust System complete 
with Headers, Mufflers, and Tail Pipe. 


OR sciistncctnccaniacisasinscaemcnndl $45.00 
Straight Through Mufflers 
Ford, Merc., Ply. & Chev..................... $4.95 


Belond Headers 
a 60 Fi cisiitinonasivt $27.50 pr. 


Chrome Dash Panels 
40 Ford Dash 
40 Ford Clock a 
I as ccnsccssduisdicwbaletniningehtinins’ 






ESE re seep es 7.95 
csi cacilisaslnmpnicnesaninie 3.25 
I I ins scnsacccsrcenanecnoncin’ 14.95 
Re I Baa estccceciaccctncens 14.95 
49-50 Ford Dash................ sansneie 8.95 
I I acc cciescstireccctcccce 4.75 


Gi Tian nisi cciceccicceveccess iscsi 
5-Inch Shackles............... 
6-Inch Shackles................ 
Lowering Blocks. 





Write for Dealer Inquiries 
Send 25c for doll-up & speed 
equipment catalog. 


Custom Interior Kits—35-50 Ford, Merc., $4.95 


- AUTO ACCESSORIES CO. 
127 Dept. M9 West Washington Bivd. 
bes yin 15, Calif. — PRospect 9701 
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Styling Is Your Business 
(Continued from page thirteen) 


for “soft” riding cars, the unsprung weight 
must be held to a minimum (a compromise 
with strength and cost), and the sprung 
weight held high (a compromise with size 
and cost). In addition, the springs must be 
“soft” rather than “stiff.” Since the springs 
are “soft,” there must be free travel long 
enough to avoid “bottoming” when fully 
loaded hitting a specified (compromise) 
bump. The front springs are stiffened (com- 
promised) to improve steering. These springs 
also take a smaller proportion of the variable 
passenger load so they do not have as much 
travel as the rear springs. The next com- 
promise is to soften the springs so that they 
will not be too stiff for a light body style 
with only the driver as load. The final com- 
promise is for cost only—all body styles of 
one make (except the station wagon) use 
the same springing. 

It is obvious why the rear end is so high 
off the ground, particularly in the lighter 
body styles. The manufacturers realize this, 
tying the springs down so that cars in show- 
rooms will be in the fully loaded attitude. 
One general practice which many designers 
object to, though, is the practice of designing 
cars in the loaded position. This loading 
condition applies in not more than ten per 
cent of automobile usage. As cars are usually 
designed, designers don’t see the car in 
unloaded position until it is on the road! 
It is then impossible to revise the design. 

It is felt that better appearance throughout 
the full range of loading would result from 
designing cars loaded with two or three 
people in the front seat. This establishes a 
rational starting point for your “package.” 
Planning on two or three passengers in a 
light body instead of six 150-pound “stand- 
ard” passengers in a four door sedan body, 
you'll need only about half to two thirds 
of the standard spring travel. Here is the 
time to avoid the common error among cus- 
tomizers—set the springs so that the car 
looks right when loaded. A couple of sand- 
bags can substitute for driver and passenger. 
This will avoid the “dragging rear” so com- 
mon on custom Cars. 

Now the “styling” operation starts. The 
professional designer starts with sketches. 
This is done to try quickly and inexpensive- 
ly many different themes and variations. The 
lack of artistic ability should not be used 
as an excuse to avoid this vital basic step. 
Photographs of different angles of the car 
enlarged or photostated to about 16 or 20 
inches long solves the drawing problem. 
Place tracing paper over the picture and 
you are ready to sketch innumerable varia- 
tions and feel out the character to find the 
one you like best. You give yourself the 
facility for trying many things quickly with- 
out the expense and labor of touching the 
car until you are satisfied. Here is deter- 
mined the overall appearance of. the car. 

Using this method, you can try out many 
production grilles. Check their suitability 
and see whether they could be modified to 
harmonize with the rest of your car. This 
modification may be eliminating alternate 
bars, filling in between adjacent bars or by 
any of countless other means. This drawing 
will also serve as a good place to sketch the 
chopped top—to determine just how low you 
wish to make it—-how much to section the 
body—what character you want to express 
in your fenders. These sketches are the first 
and most important design step. 

The next two steps, which are taken 
simultaneously, will not be so easy to dupli- 
cate. One is the usage of %-size clay models 


and the other, full sized drawings. Indis- | 
pensable as these items are to a manufac- | 


(Continued on page thirty) 












ALUMINUM 
PISTONS 


‘ai 


BILL JAHNS CO. 


JAHNS ENGINEERING CO. 
11236 HIGHWAY 101 
ROUTE 4 * ANAHEIM, CALIF. 


OFFENHAUSER'S 
New 1 .°] 5 O Catalog 


You srvatlable 


Send 25c to cover mailing costs 
Complete Line of Speed Equipment 


WE HAVE MOVED! 


OFFENHAUSER EQUIPMENT CORP. 


5054 Alhambra Ave. Los Angeles 32, Calif. 
Phone CApitol 21330 





















In New York, It’s... 
HI-SPEED POWER EQUIPMENT 

















228-20 Merrick Road, Laurelton, Lt. |., N. Y. 
Cams, Heads, Out-of-Town 
Manifolds— Orders 
Catalog—25c Promptly Filled 

COMPLETE LINE OF SPEED _ 


“Largest Stock in New York 
LAurelton 5-9535 














CANNON 
ENGINEERING CO. 


HEADS FILLED—PORTS MATCHED 
CAMS: GROUND 
Out-of-State Work Invited 
10921 Chandler Bivd., North Hollywood, Calif. 

















a» SPEEDWAY s~ ROADWAY! 


aoe your passenger car, old or new, exciting Race Track perform- 
ence with amazing new track-proven Hi- Heads and dual Mani- 
folds! Instant acceleration at any speeds; surging reserve power! 

ASTOUNDING GETAWAY! INCREASE POWER 25% 


install yourself—no special tools needed. Eosy instructions show every 


step. Guoronteed at our risk! Get the thrilling facts. 


BOB STELLING 


6215-T Di 
SP EEDSPORT Chicago 39, ie 
548-19 W. Broadway Glendale, Calit. 
Phone Citrus 3-8622 
@ Manifolds @ Gear Boxes 


@ Headers @ Oil Breathers 
Write for Literature 


1200 Rooms © 1200 Baths 
Single $3.50 to $5. Se 

§ 353 < 57th " ee York 
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by AH. Wieand Sowman 


NOTE: Every person who buys an automobile 
immediately comes into possession of the 
instrument of his own financial undoing-— 
unless he is insurance-wise. And—strangely 
enough—a non-driver or a non-owner of a 
car may, under certain circumstances, find 
himself financially liable for an auto accident 
in which he neither owned the car involved 
in an accident nor was present at the time 
the personal or property damage occurred. 

Even if you are of the “to hell with insur- 
ance, I'll take my chances” school of thinking 
—and you don’t live in a state with com- 
pulsory automobile insurance laws, there’s 
still a chance this article may change your 
views.—Editor 


HERE ARE two basic types of auto- 
mobile insurance coverage. 

The first type protects the insured for 
claims made against him by members of 
the public for personal injury, death or 
property damage. This is a liability insurance 
and should be number one on your list, 
regardless of whether your state laws require 
it or not. 

The second is physical damage insurance, 
which indemnifies the insured for damage 
to his own automobile and is broken down 
into two categories: damage from collision 
or upset—and from certain named perils 
such as fire, theft, hail, falling objects, etc. 
All of these can be grouped into one policy 
called comprehensive coverage. 

The first type, liability insurance, is vitally 
important. Without adequate coverage there 
is a constant threat that your entire future 
earnings may be dissipated. 

A common misconception is one held by 
many drivers under 21 or by their parents 
who believe that minors can laugh at liability. 
Let’s straighten out that style of thinking. 

Even if you are only 18 or 19 and don’t 
own a thing but the two gallons of gas in 
your jalopy and a non-matching pants and 
coat outfit, your youth and present poverty 
won’t permanently excuse property or per- 
sonal damage driving recklessness may cause. 

Should a jury bring in a verdict that you 
were negligent and fine you for $10,000 you 
may say, “So what? Let ’em whistle for it. 
I'm a minor and besides I can’t pay. | 
don’t have more than 50 bucks worth of 
assets to my name.” 

So, the character who wins the verdict 
learns or already knows this, after he’s started 
suit. He doesn’t press you for the ten G’s 
because you can’t wring oil from a dry bear- 
ing. ‘At the time you don’t worry. You may 
figure the guy’s just out of luck. You finish 
school. Maybe ten or more years pass. You 
finally build and pay for that dream house. 
By now you've developed a feather foot and 
drive a conservative sedan. Your job is a 
good one. You even have a few thousand 
stashed away in the savings bank or in 
safe stocks. 

Then “bing,” that judgment, which by that 
time will have doubled because of interest, 
suddenly crops up again still valid and your 


(Continued on page thirty-three) 
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Install a MILES PER GALLON 


& MOTOR TUNE-UP-GAUGE 


* NEW 
sx ACCURATE 
% GUARANTEED 











Fits all cars—permanent. Checks spark plugs—checks carburetor 
and 31 other motor adjustments. Registers miles per gallon at 
every speed. 

Simple to read—Dial in 4 colors. No holes to drill—anyone can 
install in 1 minute. 

Complete instructions furnished. 


De Luxe Model, Chrome Plated, 352” in dia., $12.95 
GUARANTEED 


SEND FOR YOURS TODAY 


GALE HALL ENGINEERING, INC. DEPT. 120, BOSTON 18, MASS. 


World’s Largest Mfrs. of Auto Gauges 





23%," in dia. 
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Racing Motor Oil [xe 
% The Best Pennsylvania Base ‘t 0 OR'S 
% The Exclusive Sta-Lube Process ms / Le 
%* The Famous “Black” Can Which Guarantees - 
Performance 
THERE IS NOTHING FINER IN MOTOR OILS - ABSOLUTELY NOTHING! 


And it’s available now anywhere in the U.S.A. 


Dealers: Write for information 


LAIRD INC. 


4001 Bandini Blvd., Los Angeles 23, Calif. 











; GUARANTEED THE FINEST 


Every phase of customizing carefully treated. 
Specific model changes. 200 photographs, Medley cut-a-ways and 
sketches! 1000 comprehensive ideas! 


$ _ “". . . just received copy of Blue Book and think it great; so does 
Postpaid 


« thends his order enclosed. S.C.B., Jr.’’ 
POST PUBLICATIONS 





Box 926-M Arcadia, California 
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RACING EQUIPMENT 
FOR ALL MAKES OF CARS — DIRECT FROM CALIFORNIA 


WATER-INJECTION is now available for 
Cars and Trucks with the World Famous 


OCTA-GANE 
WATER INJECTING CARBURETOR 


MADE OF BRONZE—THOUSANDS IN USE! 


Only $24.95 DELIVERED complete 


with 1% gallon STAINLESS STEEL Water 
Supply Tank. 
(Carburetor, less tank & fittings, $19.95) 


Send for FREE descriptive, illustrated LITERATURE 
WE ARE NATIONAL JOBBERS FOR OCTA-GANE 
Dealer Inquiries Invite 


We feature Speed-Dress-up Equipment for Race Cars and all 
makes of Passenger Cars—Custom Ignitions, Camshafts, Muf- 
flers, Flywheels, Dual and Three Carburetor Manifolds, High- 
Compression Heads, Crash Helmets, etc., etc. Thousands of 
items IN STOCK for immediate shipment. 


NEW 1950 ILLUSTRATED RACING 
EQUIPMENT CATALOGUE, 25c 


Dealers, Garages, Speed Shops—please request cur 
WHOLESALE catalogue. 















WE SHIP ALL OVER THE WORLD < 





5508 East Beverly Bivd., Dept MT, Los Angeles 22, Calif., Phone UN. 1-5553 
One of the World’s Largest Speed Equipment Distributors 





‘49 AND ‘50 FORD AND MERC 


G HEAD GASKETS 


FOR UP TO 3 7/16” BORE 


NET TO GARAGES, SPEED SHOPS, ETC.—EACH $1.50 
SHIPPED C.0.D. ANYWHERE U.S.A. 


YOUR SMITHY MUFFLER DISTRIBUTOR 


SINGLE MUFFLERS FOR FORD, CHEVY AND MOST POPULAR 
CARS. DUAL SETS FOR MOST CARS. 


Send 25c for Illustrated Catalogue 


HONEST CHARLEY SPEED SHOP 


2204 McCallie Avenue, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Does Your Car 
Shock You? 
Send $1.00 for Shock Preventer 

Mailed postpaid in U.S.A. 
Anyone Can Attach in 2 Minutes 





This is the Age of Science 


You can’t afford to guess... 


How much pick-up does your car have? 
How good are your brakes? 


THE NEW AMAZING (O-P/ZOT TELLS YOU INSTANTLY! 


This remarkable scientific instrument is a triumph in engineering. Cali- 
brated in G’s (the same measurement used on aircraft) it REGISTERS IN- 
STANTLY AND ACCURATELY THE POWER PERFORMANCE OF YOUR 
ENGINE EVERY TIME YOU START YOUR CAR. Every time you stop, IT 
REGISTERS THE EFFICIENCY OF YOUR BRAKES. In addition CO-PILOT also 
REGISTERS THE PERCENTAGE OF GRADE. 


Beautifully designed CO-PILOT is easily installed above your dashboard. Never 
before bas an instrument been offered that tells so much at so low a price. 


Scott oF caurornia $2.95 


369 W. Washington Bivd. 
Pasadena 3, lifornia 


Thirty 





(plus 5¢ postage) 
Add 3% sales tax in California 





Styling Is Your Business 
(Continued from page twenty-eight) 
turer, few “gasoline alleys” have the model- 
ing skill for the former or the drafting talent 

or facilities for the latter. 

Detail parts offer another opportunity for 
customizers to add individuality. Rather than 
buying oddly assorted chrome plated gim- 
micks, the individual can make his own name 
plates, hub caps and other small items. 
With care, names in script or printed letters 
can be cut from polished aluminum. Name- 
plates with designs, such as crests, can be 
made in a professional way by drawing them 
with the raised portions black. Have a regular 
line cut or engraving made (reversed from 
left to right of course), then cut to outline 
and chromed and painted. Hub caps can be 
spun to your own design with little equip- 
ment and no dies. 

There you have the methods which can 
be well considered in restyling cars. Omitted 
from the discussion were the endless con- 
ferences, comparisons, showings, changes and 
deadlines which form such a large part of 
styling. For restyling, the important points 
to remember are primarily (1) establish a 
strong, honest character for your car, (2) 
choose or design and make detail parts which 
harmonize with the car, using chrome name- 
plates and/or ornaments sparingly, but ju- 
diciously, to add accent and sparkle to the 
car, and (3) take time and pains to model 
all sheet metal into true flowing surfaces. 

It takes hard work both mental and 
physical to conceive and construct an out- 
standing car. However, it can be done. The 
achievement of creating a car that is different, 
not only from the standardized “Detroit 
iron,” but also from the similarly standard- 
ized “custom” cars is well worth the work. 





Car identification (p. 13)—Right to left, top 
to bottom—Chevrolet, Ford, Hudson, Oldsmo- 
bile, Buick, Chrysler, Nash and Dodge. 





Is Auto Transportation? 


(Continued from page seven) 


4 is that new styling means new design. 

The first of these notions, carried to an 
extreme, has resulted in automobiles 19 
feet long from bumper to bumper, occupy- 
ing a hundred square feet of roadway in 
city streets already congested beyond belief. 
Actually, some 40 per cent of the motoring 
population’s overall road mileage is dedi- 
cated to shopping, meeting commuter trains, 
visiting friends locally and taking the chil- 
dren to school. Statistics show that the 
average American family consists of 3.5 per- 
sons and that the average car on an average 
trip carries an average passenger load of 1.7 
persons. What’s more, the average length 
of all car trips outside city limits is restricted 
to about 15 miles, while only 2.3 per cent of 
trips exceed 100 miles. Under these condi- 
tions, the use of six-passenger, multi-cylinder, 
160 hp, 4,500 lb. automobiles running 8 to 
10 miles to a gallon is about as practical 
and economical as firing a 16-inch gun at a 
mosquito. 

Myth No. 2 entirely disregards the vital 
factor of weight distribution. Weight in 
itself means nothing. A 4,000 lb. automobile, 
wrongly weighted, becomes a death trap on 
a curve that can be taken with perfect safety 
by a 2,000 lb. car correctly designed in 
respect to weight distribution. Again, in a 
collision it’s not the weight of a mass that 
affords passenger safety but the strength of 
that mass. A head-on collision with a sta- 
tionary object at 30 mph is about equal to 
dropping a car from the second floor of a 
building; yet in a crash of this kind a 
2,000 lb. automobile, built of light but im- 
mensely strong welded tubes, would be far 


Motor Trend 
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less likely to kill its passengers than a 4,000 
lb. sheet iron jalopy with little or no re- 
sistance to compression and torsional stresses. 

Myth No. 3 can be debunked just as easily. 
It isn’t power alone that begets performance 
but the ratio of power-to-weight, assuming 
wind resistance to be a constant factor. A 
2,000 lb. automobile with a 100 hp engine 
obviously will run rings around a 4,000 lb. 
juggernaut with a 150 hp engine. It will 
also be more economical on gas and tires 
and faster on pick-up and maximum speed. 
But in a two-page color ad, 100 hp looks 
just half as good as 150 hp. 

As for Myth No. 4, the confusion between 
new styling and new design is the logical 
outcome of the kind of fancy copy we read 
earlier. Aside from independent front sus- 
pension, what really new fundamental de- 
sign feature has Detroit discovered since the 
turn of the century? Not one. The Ariel car 
had a valve-in-head engine in 1906; the Dey- 
Griswold used a torque converter in 1895; 
that same year the J. B. West “gasolene 
vehicle” had steel disc wheels and balloon 
tires; Rolls-Royce built a V-8 engine in 
1905; that same year the Pierce Stanhope 
Motorette came out with steering post shift; 
the Brush Runabout introduced coil springs 
and a counterbalanced crankshaft in 1907; 
Isotta Fraschini featured four-wheel brakes 
in 1910; the American Austin used the 
cradled ride (seats between the axles) in 
1914. The complete list is a lot longer. Let’s 
not kid ourselves. Today’s so-called “modern” 
automobile is just a 
antique features perfected for mass-produc- 
tion and dressed up in a lot of flashy chrome. 

Myth No. 4, bolstered by the “Transporta- 


tion” theme, has built Detroit into a colossus | 


that outstrips by far all the rest of the world’s 
automotive industries combined; but in de- 
sign, the Detroit boys still have a lot to learn 
from their European counterpart. Frequent 


design-composite of | 








automotive styling changes constitute (to | 


quote Carl W. Sundberg, well-known indus- 
trial designer) “one of the greatest pitfalls 
of the modern designer and lead to a corned- 
up, overdone type of product.” 

The sports car may not be the answer for 
the average driver and his family, but its 
characteristics (roadability, smooth yet in- 
stantly responsive steering, comfortable yet 
firm suspension, efficient power-to-weight 
ratios and true functional beauty of line) 
will sooner or later find their way into the 
mass-produced automobile. When that time 
comes, the American car will rise again from 
its “utilitarian” level, on par with an ice 
box, a telephone or ‘a washing machine, and 
will become once more a proud, personalized 
possession. Too, when that time comes, the 
automobile will once more be fun to drive. 





Suspension Systems Today 
(Continued from page sixteen) 


in order to control the steering and handling 
behavior. 

Possibly at this point a description of 
“over-” and “under-steering” should be given. 
If, when a vehicle is rounding a corner, it 
tends to turn in a circle of decreasing 
radius due to vehicle roll or side-sway it is 
said to “over-steer” (Fig. 4). If, on the con- 
trary, it turns in a circle of increasing radius 
it is said to “under-steer” 


tendency to break traction or roll over, as 
the vehicle is tending to straighten its path. 

Connected with the steering characteristics 
of the vehicle is the position of the roll 
centers for front and rear suspensions, and 
the consequent slope of the roll axis which 
joins these two centers. If the roll axis slopes | 
upward towards the front it results in over- 
steering, and if it slopes downward the ve- 

(Continued on page thirty-two) 
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(Fig. 5). The | 


latter condition is preferable as there is less | 

















SPEED «1 POWER 


HANDBOOK 





128 PAGES — LIBRARY EDITION 


tEAM YW! Yip fof tt lf U4 


Covers “Jet Propulsion’—"Racing Frames’—’Wheel Geometry’—Braking Characteristics’’—“‘Dy- 
namometers’’—“Reciprocating Masses’—’Methanol Fuels’—Gear Ratios’—“Dual Pipes’’—“Speed 
Tuning’—Porting—Balancing—Lowering—Relieving! Covers Crosleys to Cadillacs—All makes of cars. 
Authentic—Breathtaking methods. Shows exactly how to Build your own Dual Manifolds. Super- 
chargers. Hot Cams. Water Injectors. Hi-Compression Heads. Mileage Devices—Get up to ten 


more Miles per gallon. 
e SAVE MANY DOLLARS e 


Get racing speed, lightning acceleration, dynamic power increases from any make passenger 
automobile! Learn how to Build fast Stock Cars. California Roadsters. 160 mph Rods! Get con- 
struction drawings! Tuning Techniques! Speed Tricks! Economy secrets! Ingenious formulas! 50 
chapters, including “California Aut Customizing’ —Color Photographs (Newest ideas). Con- 
versions. (Re-styling all makes.) Including new “1950 Speed E t Catal “ Also, book 
“Economy Driving,” and “Water Injection Information.” 200 illustrations. 


FIVE ITEMS—Complete—$1.98 postpaid 








NEWHOUSE 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 
AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS © DISTRIBUTORS 
MT, LOS ANGELES 22, CALIF. UNION 1-5553 


MANUFACTURERS @ 
5805 EAST BEVERLY BLVD., DEPT. 


SPEED POWER & ECONOMY 


HERE’S HOW 
Check this phantom => 











and Mercury 
d ‘Manifolds for: 
ru ‘50 


Carburetors located over ports (even ‘49 & 50's). The 
only manifold with true balancing equalizer passages. 
No other manifold has an identical passage layout. 


V-8 CYLINDER HEADS..... daiaatesiaeeasltepsiahitd $72-$74 PER SET 
V-8 MANIFOLDS... $36.50 TO $48.50 


Prices F.O.B. Glendale. Fed. Tax will be added to above items 


NAVARRO RACING EQUIPMENT 


5142 San Fernando Rd. Glendale, Calif. 
Dealers, please use letterhead stationery for inquiries 


= DONT BE FOOLED! 


BY THE VALVE TIMING DIAGRAMS ° 
6s (They mean very little) 
Ed Iskenderian tells you why in his new 1950 
Catalogue, the most complete and informative booklet 
ever published on Racing Cams. Fully explained is 
“VALVE TIMING FOR MAXIMUM OUTPUT.” 





Ford V3 
Heads on ‘ 
> passenger cors 391 
@ Sports cars 
e Race cars 

@ Hot rods am 


d Boats 





Cl 1-6644 
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Also gives speed hints on Ford and Chevrolet, applications 
and prices. Block cut-away illustration explaining the in- 
stallation of the Iskenderian Mushroom Tappet V-8 Track 
Grind Cams, Engine modifications and Dynamometer results. 
Included with the booklet is “The Secret of Cooling the Ford 
V-8” and a wallet size calculator for converting RPM to MPH. 
SEND ONLY 25¢ FOR THE 1950 CATALOGUE & CALCULATOR 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF 


po 
ED ISKENDERIAN 


5000 W. JEFFERSON, T9 
Shop, REpublic 3-7587 Res., 


WYoming 5734 





Thirty-one 
































HORNS with Volume Control 
for the man who has everything 


Buell Air Horns are softer than standard 
horns for city driving. Give miles of 
volume for highway emergencies. Also 
a complete range in between. All con- 


trolled by a finger-tip throttle. 


Chromed band instrument horns sound 
a pleasing, true-pitch chord. Case histories 
prove Buell Air Horns increase driving 
security and avoid accidents... Very 
popular with traveling executives. 

Under-hood as well as outside mount- 
ings are available in several models and 
tones. Avoid the Christmas rush by writing 
now for literature, prices and name of 
your dealer. 


BUELL MFG. CO. 
901 W. 49th Place, Chicago 9, Ill. 








MIDGET 
WHEEL 
CYLINDERS 


1” by 1%” Overall 
34" bore 
Uses Lockheed Wagner parts 
For use on any car 500 to 2500 Ibs. Easily 
mounted on any backing plate. Thousands in 
use. There is no substitute for hydraulics. 


M. V. RYAN 
3844 Duane Way, South Gate, Calif. LOrain 6-3698 


MOTORCYCLING 
at its Continental best! 


MOTOR TREND recently completed 
arrangements to handle six splendid 
motorcycling books published by 
GEOFFREY S. DAVISON, Birming- 
ham, England. 

Mr. Davison is a world authority in inter- 
national motorcycle racing. In the early 20's 
he was a very successful racing rider, win- 
ning the Isle of Man 250 cc race in 1922. 
Stiff-bound, with colorful and intriguing 
jackets, a row of the six Davison books be- 
side your armchair will bring you lots of 
motorcycling—at home of an evening, or 
on a rainy week-end. 


$2.00 each, postpaid 


MOTOR TREND BOOK DEPT. ! 
1015 So. La Cienega Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. I 
Please send me, postpaid, the following selected 1 
G. S. Davison motorcycling books: My check [], 
Money Order [], Postal Note le Cash [} 1 
for $. is enclosed. 
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Suspension Systems Today 


(Continued from page thirty-one) 


hicle will under-steer, which is desirable. 

With independent spring suspensions, in 
which the wheel track remains approxi- 
mately constant during flexing of the suspen- 
sion, the roll center is at ground level, while 
with an axle suspension employing semi- 
elliptic springs the roll center is at the level 
of the main spring leaf. That is why these 
two suspensions are used on the front and 
rear respectively of so many vehicles, as the 
combination gives a sloping roll axis result- 
ing in under-steering. 

A roll center may be defined as the instan- 
taneous center about which the wheel pivots 
or swings at any particular instant. If the 
roll center is at ground level the wheel will 
move vertically, when viewed from the front, 
which is the direction in which most shocks 
act, but the vehicle will tend to sway or 
roll more. As the roll center is raised, the 
distance between it and the center of gravity 
decreases, lessening the roll, but increasing 
the lateral wheel movement. This lateral wheel 
movement is absorbed by one or more of the 
following: tire scuff, tire flexing, structural 
deflection or lateral displacement of the body. 
It is merely an example of Newton’s third 
law of motion in that if the tire is going 
to be forced outward as it moves up, there 
is going to be a corresponding but opposite 
reaction tending to shift the body sideways. 
A compromise must be reached between com- 
fort and long tire life on one hand, as against 
proper steering, roll control and economy of 
design on the other hand. 

Static friction is the initial resistance that 
must be overcome before the suspension will 
flex. This is found wherever there is a sliding 
action such as between spring leaves, and to 
a lesser degree in shackle and knee-action 
bushings. If it is too great the suspension 
will “freeze” and the shock will be trans- 
mitted to the vehicle undiminished. For this 
reason it must be kept to a minimum 
wherever possible. Friction type shock ab- 
sorbers give a similar effect. 

In order to dampen the pitching of the 
suspension, hydraulic “shock-absorbers” are 
employed, which provide dynamic or viscous 
friction that increases with the velocity and 
amplitude of oscillation. However, they offer 
little resistance to small deflections as found 
on “smooth” roads. 

Today the trend is towards the reduction 
of mechanical or static friction and greater 
reliance on the controllable and predictable 
hydraulic dampers. 

Unsprung weight may be defined as the 
weight of the parts that are set in motion 
due to suspension flexing. This should always 
be kept to an absolute minimum. 

The force at which a wheel strikes an 
obstacle varies almost directly with the un- 
sprung weight. The lower this weight is, the 
less beating the tires and wheel bearings 
will have to withstand, not to mention the 
less road deterioration. When the wheel is 
on its rebound down off the obstacle the 
time required for it to reach the road again 
varies with the unsprung weight. By keeping 
this to a minimum the wheel will follow 
more easily and rapidly the irregularities of 
the road surface without breaking traction. 

If one wheel of a torsionally flexible 
vehicle were to strike a bump the suspension 
would only have to overcome the inertia 
of that particular corner of the vehicle and 
would not flex, thus absorbing the shock, 
to nearly as great an extent as if the vehicle 
were rigid where it would all have to be 
disturbed. This matter of torsional rigidity 
is one point which is usually outside the 
realm of suspension discussion but which 
may have a profound effect upon‘ the be- 
havior of a vehicle. 






Cars of Character 


(Continued from page seventeen) 


and called the Type K, short for Kompressor 
or supercharger. Their displacement was 378 
cu. in., and they can be regarded as the 
first of the S-series. 

The firms of Daimler and Benz were com- 
bined in °26 and the following year saw 
the first appearance of the Mercedes-Benz 
sportmotor, called Type S. Displacement was 
upped to 415 cu. in., and the blower, far 
from being just a sales gimmick, gave the 
car more than half a hundred extra scream- 
ing horsepower which the driver could bring 
into action with a flip of the ankle. 

Like the big engines themselves, springing 
during the S period was straightforward and 
simple—almost flat half-elliptics front and 
rear—but the subtle problem of perfect 
harmonization of gravity-center, frame struc- 
ture, and spring shape and flexibility made 
the Esses almost invincible at cornering and 
general roadability. Only striking a large 
obstacle accidentally could cause one of these 
cars to overturn, and such cases are almost 
unknown. 

Although the S proved to be one of the 
world’s most spectacular performers . and 
the sport car of royalty, it was replaced in 
28 by the SS supersport. The SS ran the 
greatest of the Big Six mills, 428 cu. in., in 
a new, gully-low, drop-center frame. With 
the right bodywork and gearing this job 
was good for around 120 mph, handled like 
a precision lathe, was so much the ultimate 
sport car that no further development of the 
chassis was made during the following four 
years it was made. 

With an eye on their racing reputation, 
Daimler-Benz the same year produced a 
frame that was shorter by 18 inches than 
the 134 inch SS frame, called it the SSK— 
the K for kurz, short—and, with the stock 


‘sport car engine, came up with one of the 


trustiest Grand Prix racers of all time. This 
is the car that Caracciola hurled through 
driving rain to win the Belfast Tourist 
Trophy in ’29. It set G.P. records consistently 
throughout ’29 and °30, and was superseded 
in ’31 by an even more efficient version, the 
SSKL—L for licht, light—which was light- 
ened by drilling away almost 50 per cent 
of the frame. In this form speeds of around 
150 mph were the rule and in an SSKL 
Caratsch won the title of “Mountain Cham- 
pion of Europe.” The lightened SSK walked 
away with eight major °31 G.P. races, in- 
cluding the Brescia Mille Miglia, the Avus, 
Eifel, and Nurburgring Grands Prix. The 
following year Manfred von Brauchitsth rose 
to fame piloting one of these jobs to a new 
world’s record for 200 miles on the Avus 





GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS 





_ a, g eE c an : c 
8b S$; gef& 228 . 23 28 
E > DS SESE 56 Go Sf 52 BB 
K ‘24 378 94 150 100 140 2800 1:33 1:24 
K ‘27 378 94 150 110 160 3000 1:30 1:21 
s ‘27 415 98 150 120 180 2000 1:23 1:16 
SS ‘28 428 100 150 160 200 3200 1:18 1:15 
SSK ‘28 428 100 150 160 200 3200 1:17 1:13 

To avoid fractions, bore and stroke are given 
in millimetres; power-to-chassis weight ratios are 


given to nearest whole number. Other data: Single, 
shaft-and-gear-driven overhead camshaft. Crankcase 
and block of light alloy, cast iron cylinder liners 
and head. Chrome-nickel steel, four-bearing crank- 
shaft, tubular connecting rods, bronze-backed poured 
bearings. Bosch high-tension magneto, dual ignition. 
Two Mercedes-Benz updraft carburetors except on 
K models, which had single carb. Two-vane, two- 
lobe vertical Roots supercharger, geared to crank- 
shaft and blowing through carbs. Optional rear 
axle ratios: 2.5, 2%, 3.09. 
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circuit at an average of 121.6 mph. The 
SSKL’s held their position in racing until 
it was naively sought to limit speeds by 
setting up a light car formula in ’34. The last 
ohe sixes were built in °32, except for. a 
few jobs specially ordered later by addicts 
of the breed. 

Unfortunately, less than 50 of the °27 to 
°32 models reached this country. Their origi- 
nal cost started at around $18,000, which had 
a limiting effect on sales, and the surviving 
examples are carefully cherished by their 
owners and rarely change hands. 





Motor Whys 


(Continued from page twenty-nine) 
house, savings and maybe even a chunk of 
your future earnings will blow quicker than 
a head gasket on a warped block. 

The Loaned Car 

In 27 states, plus the District of Columbia 
and Hawaii, laws have been enacted which 
impose on the owner of a car liability for 
injuries or damage caused by the negligence 
of the driver of his car. What happens in 
this example is typical of a practice car- 
owners follow every day. 

Joe Hodgson’s wife plans an afternoon 
bridge party. Instead of Joe taking the car 
to the station his wife drives him because 
she needs the car. Fine so far. Joe is one 
of the “To hell with insurance. I’ll take 
my chances” school of thought. 

Mary Hodgson’s best friend Joan Carter 
always pops in early before bridge parties to 
give Mary a lift with table arrangements. 
This day is no exception, with Joan being 
on hand early, and Mary not being ready. 

When Joan arrives Mary still hasn’t finished 
her nails. 

“Be a lamb, Joan, pick up little Joey for 
me, please. The keys are in the car.” 

Mary goes back to her paint job and 
Joan dashes off to school to pick up Mary’s 
seven-year-old boy. 

So far, it runs to a pattern that happens 
any day in any suburb. Then, at the corner 
of Oak and State Streets, the pattern changes. 
Joan spots Clara Littledale, leans from the 
car window, waves and yells something like, 
“Mary’s all set, come on over.” And then— 
crunch, bang and with a liberal sound of 
shattering glass, Joan hits the brakes—but 
too late. She’s rolled past a red light and 
has piled into a milk delivery truck on its 
way back to the dairy with a load of empties, 
glanced off and torn into Haven’s newsstand. 

What happened? Well, Joe Hodgson took 
it for about a thousand for property damage. 
He was lucky there, but Dick Haven un- 
fortunately was hit by a flying bundle of 
papers, broke two vertebra and may be 
permanently crippled. Joe’s lawyer advised 
him to settle for another three thousand. 

Uh-huh, if you don’t carry liability insur- 
ance better check your state laws before 
you loan the family bus. These laws that 
impose liability on the car owner for the 
negligent acts of anyone driving his car 
(unless the car is stolen or taken without his 
expressed or implied permission) are known 
as vicarious liability laws. Remember, more 
than 50 per cent of our states have such laws. 


Compulsory Liability Insurance 

Massachusetts is the only state that has 
enacted a law requiring all car registrants to 
carry automobile liability insurance or, in 
lieu thereof, to post a bond or $1,100 in cash. 
The law requires a 5/10 policy for personal 
injuries only and has a separate financial 
responsibility law with respect to property 
damage cases. 
NOTE: A further discussion of insurance in 
next month’s Motor Trenp will include 
guests in the car and the financial, or safety, 
responsibility law.—Editor 
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THE NAME 


IS YOUR ASSURANCE 
OF THE 


Highest Qualily 
EXHAUST PRODUCTS 


We “Famous 
EQUA-FLOW EXHAUST SYSTEM 


FOR FORD V8 & MERCURY 1935-1950 
CAN-- 


4 INCREASE YOUR HORSEPOWER 
@ ELIMINATE YOUR BACK PRESSURE 
@ IMPROVE SPEED, MILEAGE & PERFORMANCE 
@ REDUCE ENGINE HEAT & WEAR 
Belond Equipment is available through all Speed Shops and 
eslerhion cowinbter | fatto, Sacer, et st your nonen! Oclee ves 
write on your letterhead order by our 


FAST, EFFICIENT MAIL ORDER SERVICE 
Write for FREE LITERATURE—Enclose 10c to cover postage & — 


\ rin mor \ 
gm CMa MAUPFPLER COMP 
1039 na WASHINGTON BLVD CULVER CITY 2, CALIF 


VE 97038 
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OT ROD 
handbook 


Latest Speed Data 
For All Cars! 





Shows how to easily construct your own speed equipment—build 145 M.P.H. racers! 
Hollywood Roadsters! Sports Cars! Fast street, track conversions! Illustrates ‘‘Cali- 
fornia Customizing!” Body restyling! Motor rebuilding! Speed changes! Tuning! Stream- 
lining! Gives complete Hop Up instructions, ‘Speed Tricks,’ Fuel Formulas, Mileage 
Tips. ‘“‘Conversion Plans’’—covers Channeling, Multiple Carburetion, Water Injection, 
“Economy Tuning,” Ry owes Ratios, Porting, Balancing, Time Trials—Latest California 
Methods! Equip logs! Hot Rod Plans! Working Drawings! Charts! Graphs! 
Parts Directory! Jam- sa with photographs and Hot Rod building information! 


Terrific Book! — Only $2 Postpaid 
MAIL TODAY! 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 











Speed Publications 

Drawer 716, Port Jervis 24A, New York 
Sirs: Please rush my copy of the new Hot Rod Handbook—Here is my $2. 
SO ictesitchactiataintisintcliticsiniidatisitine 
PR cccacsasecoscebaccaseseaciexes 
City 









































RACING CAMS ann FLYWHEELS 


‘49 V-8's, Ford 6's and Mercurys 
WEBER TOOL CO. 4200-T Whiteside 
Los Angeles 33, Calif. Ph. AN. 9-8978 
DEALERSHIPS OPEN 


SEND FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
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RACING & SPEED EQUIPMENT 


"Famous for Winning Performance . . .” 


MANIFOLDS | 


For Road or 


Proven superior in competition as well as on 
the highway! Scientific design gives up to 20% 
more power. Breath-taking acceleration . . 
higher top speed... longer engine life! Bal- 
ance tube construction ives more mileage—no 
flat spots—smoother performance! 
“Hi-Luster’’ Cast Aluminum 

Ford V-8 & Merc... 

Throttle  Kit...... 
All other models.... 
Chrome Racing Stacks 


RACING CAMS 


me’ 75 
4.00 

9.95 up 
98c 


ROAD @ TRACK @ MARINE 

Almauist “Hi-Torque’’ TRACK Cams are win- 
ning races on tracks throughout the notion 
Precision ground for MAXIMUM POWER & TO 
SPEED with TERRIFIC ACCELERATION Sale 
out of the turns! Guaranteed to increase H.P. 
of the V-8 engine 10% to 20% (and up to 
100% with other modifications). 
Semi, 34 Full & Super Race (V-8) Grinds 

$29.75 exchange ($38.50 new) 
Super Track “Hi-Tor ve’ V-8 Cams 

$40.00 ray P S*- 50 new) 
(All other cars $25 to $. 


HI-COMPRESSION 
HEADS 





New improved combustion chamber design 
gives maximum H.P. from present fuels. Guar- 
anteed to out perform any standard model. 
Gives up to 5 more m.p.g. COOLER—more 
efficient! Corrosive resistant—triple strength 
aluminum alloy. 7/2 to 92:1 ratios. 
FINNED ALUMINUM—24-Stud V-8’s, $49.50 pr. 
(Highly Polished), pair $54.50 
“Dynamite” Hi-Compression cast-iron heads 
(not finned) V-8’s $23.50 pr. 
Chrome Nut Covers 10c ea. 


HOLLYWOOD MUFFLERS 


9) iam = 


Mellow Deep Rumble! ‘‘Straight-Thru” design 
minimizes back pressure—gives more power & 
mileage! Saves your engine! Saves gas! Steel 
construction—outlasts 3 ordinary mufflers. 
“Blowout-Proof.’’ LEGAL—Simple to install. 
@ All cars - 5.95 
@ V-8 Dual Muffler Sets. 





“Finest Available’ 

Complete, $18.95 
@ Megaphones. Large chrome tailpipe 
Extensions, $1. 


Dealers Wanted! WRITE: 


BIG CATALOG—25c 
over 600 speed items & 
tips! Contains complete 
coverage of racing, Hot 
Rod, Speed Equipment. 
Auto Parts and todas 
Accessories — All leadin 
brands! PICTURES! SPEED 
DATA! HOT ROD PLANS! 
CUSTOMIZING! TIPS! ETC.! 


“Fast Mail Service” 

Please rush ha following items: 
nd Ship C.O.D. 
FREE «Be With All Mail Orders 








(print name and address in margin) 


ALMQUIST Engineering & Mfg. 





Milford 23T, Pa. 
Thirty-four 


OF INTEREST TO KAISER, NASH, OLDSMOBILE 
and other new car owners is the line of acces- 
sories being stocked by Newhouse Automotive 
Industries: dual manifolds ($42.50) for Kaiser 
and Frazer; high compression head and dual 
manifold combination ($54.50) for Nash 600; 
dual manifold ($59.50) for Oldsmobile; and 
heads and dual manifolds for Hudson, DeSoto, 
Dodge, Chrysler, Plymouth, Studebaker, Lin- 
coln, Cadillac and others. 

x* * 
KLIP-KIT IS A HANDY NEW KIT that clips to the 
auto visor for the purpose of holding the regis- 
tration slip in full view, dispensing cigarettes 
and holding book matches where they can 
be easily reached without fumbling. When not 
in use, it folds up out of the way. A pencil 
can be slipped behind the clips, and notes and 
memo pad may be kept in the pocket behind 
the registration window. Klip-Kit is one-piece 
plastic and can be slipped on the visor in a 
few seconds, with the clips holding it securely 
in place. It weighs only 4% ozs. when fully 
loaded. Klip-Kit is made by Merit Products, 
Inc., Los Angeles, California. 

x * 
IF THERE 1S ENOUGH INTEREST IN % MIDGETS 
Bell Auto Parts will go into production of parts 
and complete cars in the near future. They have 
constructed an experimental car and, as plans 
now stand, will construct any and all parts. 
Many parts are now in stock, available for im- 
mediate delivery. 
x * 

THE LATEST BOON TO BACK-SEAT DRIVERS OF 
CONVERTIBLES are Dual Shields, a Plexiglas 
windshield that attaches to the back of the rear 
seat. Available nationally from the manufactur- 
er, Jim Robbins Co. of Hazel Park, Michigan, 
these shields eliminate back-draft on front seat 
passengers, are easily installed, can be used as 
tables and fold flat behind the seat when out 
of use. 

xk k 
ONE OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF MOTOR TUNE-UP GAUGES has 
placed on the market a new gauge so that 
a motorist can tell if he is getting top per- 
formance from his engine at all times. Known as 
the Mile-O-Meter, this instrument registers gas 
consumption and engine condition at all speeds, 
and keeps a constant check on spark plugs, 
carburetor, valves, timing, manifold compression 
and muffler. A development of Gale Hall En- 
gineering, the kit includes the gauge, mounting 
bracket, and necessary fittings for attaching it 
to the windshield wiper or intake manifold. 


MG AND OTHER FOREIGN CAR OWNERS will 
be interested in the announcement by California 


Bill that he now has a complete instrument | 
repair business. Speedometers, tachometers and 
other instruments are repaired and given a 
year’s guarantee. 
= & 2 

GAS TURBINES CONTINUE TO BE IN THE 
NEWS: Quite a furor was stirred up in the 
English automotive press recently when it was 
reported that the small gas turbine produced 
for the Navy by AiResearch Corporation of Los 
Angeles was about to be installed experimen- 
tally in an MG. The report was erroneous, ac- 
cording to an official statement, and was ap- 
parently sparked by the fact that H. J. Wood, 
Asst. Chief Engineer of the corporation, drives 
an MG. No such plans are immediately con- 
templated, although the size and output of the 
unit make such an experiment inevitable when 
official restrictions are lifted. The little turbine 
produces 70 hp for continuous operation, 85 inp 
for intermittent service. The latter figure applies 
to possible automotive application. With the 
unit's total weight of 90 lIbs., a really excellent 
power-weight ratio is achieved. Although nor- 
mal operation is at 40,000 rpm, the machine 
is so vibration-free that it could be successfully 
put to work hanging from a rope. 

As an indication of other fields open to this 
type of power source, consider this example: 
in backwoods areas, farmers rely upon a 60 |b. 
reciprocating engine to provide them with one 
kilowatt of power. Weighing only 30 Ibs. more, 
the AiResearch turbine is capable of producing 
60 times this amount of power. 


STRICTLY STOCK CAR RACING FANS will be 
going South Carolina way this Labor Day for 
the 500-mile race to be held at the new 1%4- 
mile asphalt Darlington International Raceway. 
Time trials will start on August 15, with 250 
entries expected by that time. From these, 45 
of the fastest qualifiers will form the starting 
lineup. Tickets from $3.00 to $10.00 are avail- 
able from the ——? office in Darlington. 
* 


TO TELL YOU HOW MUCH PICKUP YOUR CAR 
HAS, Scott of California suggests you install 
a Co-Pilot, an instrument designed to register 
the power performance of your engine. It will 
also tell you the efficiency of your brakes and 
the percentage of grade. 
= & 2 
AS CONTINENTAL SPARE TIRE KITS BECOME 
MORE POPULAR, more manufacturers are as- 
sembling them for more cars. Besides being 
able to furnish kits for ‘49 and ‘50 Fords, So- 
Cal Muffler Shop also has them for ‘49 and ‘50 
Chevrolets (except Fleetline), and ‘49 and ‘50 
Mercurys. Another company has them available 
for the above cars, plus ‘49 and ‘50 Plymouths. 
* * 
IF YOU'D LIKE TO MAKE THE METAL TOP ON 
YOUR PSEUDO -CONVERTIBLE REMOVABLE, 
you'll be interested to know that Coachcraft, 
Ltd., is now finishing tooling for a removable 
top for Fords. It will have a full view rear 
window and a thinner profile than the stock 
model. Since recent General Motors pseudo- 
convertibles have been called Catalina (Pon- 
tiac) and Bel Air (Chevrolet) after California 
localities, maybe this will be called Cucamonga. 
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NEW i949-s0 FORD CHROME DASH PANEL 





Custom beauty that enhances 
the appearance of a plain 
dash. Die cast metal, richly 
chromed to a high lustre. Eas- 
ily installed by drilling only 2 
holes. 15” overall length. 
$4.75 





BULL NOSE 1949-50 FORD 


e The first step in customizing your new Ford 
e Saves cost of expensive metal work. No leading 
e Blends into moulding and carries out lines of car 


e Perfect fit. Replaces factory ornament in 3 
minutes. No drilling 


e Solid brass, beautifully chromed 
e Inexpensive— $2.45 


CHEVROLET EQUIPMENT 


@ Chrome valve covers : @ Chevrolet Owner’s Handbook $ 1.50 

®@ Chrome side plates x ®@ Mallory Master Coil.. ———_ 

®@ Chrome oil filler cap 1931-47... . ®@ Mallory Best Coil f 11.00 

@ Mallory 2 point conversion kit @ Chrome Air Cleaners......... 2.95 
for use with single coil.............. 6. @ Dual manifold with linkage 

@ Chevrolet Speed Manual.......... 2. kit, any brand............... ... 42.50 


Curstom 


INTERIOR KIT 


Designed for use with custom in- 
teriors, padded door panels, etc. 
Solid chrome, matches any interior. 
Includes 5 dash knobs plus handles 
& cranks for a coupe, escutcheon 
plates & pins. 1935-50 Ford & 
Merc. Complete set $5.55. Knobs 
only 39¢ each. 


CHROME DASH PANELS 


Throw away that old, worn-out plastic and replace with 
these beautiful chrome-plated, metal panels. Your re- 
styling dollar really pays off with these gems. 


Edu dala iii eM 
Palit ih CUSTOM CATALOG 

mia pemcioe / 34 pages of custom equipment with 147 photos CUStOy 
featuring push-button door equipment, dyal 5: 
pipes, speed equipment, grille panels, Chrome “Esso 
motor accessories, efC.....................0.-.-.0cc.--0- BSE 








25% deposit required with 
- order. Minimum order $1.50. 
1940 FORD INSTRUMENT 1940 FORD 


PANEL, $5.95 CLOCK 
PANEL, $2.95 


tem) |—=EASTERN AUTO= 


1940 FORD RADIO ‘41 FORD RADIO bs ae 
PANEL, $2.95 PANEL, $3.45. SPECIFY Custom Accessories 


——e_! 3319 So. Grand Ave., Dept. MA, Los Angeles 7, California 

















Roy Richter pilots his Bell Auto Parts J-2 Allard to a smashing win 


over the best Western competition at Santa Ana... June 25, 1950 A I LL A 3} 1) 
, re de da A aE 


> / “eo ALL THE WAY! 


Allard sports cars, representing Bell Auto Parts 
and Moss Motors, Ltd., took 3 of the 5 winning 
spots in this Southern California sports car classic. 
The Allard performance for the day included 
. . . fastest qualifying time in the sports car 
class, leader from start to finish in the fastest 
heat, and leader start to finish in the main event. 


Ww KW OW 


The Allard Motor Company, Ltd. is proud to again 
confirm its slogan: 


“This Is Britain’s Premier Competition Car” 


BELL and honors its California distributors 
7 MOSS MOTORS, LTD. 


3633 Gage Avenue 3210 W. Olympic Blvd. 
Bell 5, California Los Angeles 6, California 


SALES SALES AND SERVICE 
Allard Competition J-2 Allard ... All 5 Models 








